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Tue beginning of the 19th century hasbeen distinguish 
ed by more singularanomalies in the practice and theory of 
the English government than the long and varied inter- 
val between the signing of Magna Charta and the 
accession of William to the throne. An unfortunate 
journalist, who attributes to his superiors, on indisputable 
evidence, the commission of obtrusive follies, and the 
devotion of their time to effeminate or gross indulgences, 
is sentenced to a fine of £200, and condemned to a long 
and strict imprisonment, while the hoary and impudent 
professors of spiritual obscenity, individuals who cor- 
rupt the morals, and deprave the habits of the community 
under the sanction of the holy scriptures, evade the 
punishment awarded by positive and specific statutes, 
circulate their blasphemies with impunity, and menace 
the advocates of rational piety, and the enemies of im- 
posture, insanity, and folly, with the punishment that is 
due to their own obtrusive and transcendant infamy. 

Many years have elapsed since Joanna Southcott ob- 
truded her gifts, and her prophecies on the world; the 
old and the young, the weak and the wicked became 
the dupes or associates of her delusions, to an extent 
as profitable to herself, as disgraceful and injurious to 
the public. Since that period she has been permitted to 
repeat her blasphemies, to propagate her absurdities, and 


to rob the victims of her imposture of their present come 
VOL. Vidi, x 
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164 Religious imposture. 


fort and their future hope. In the preface to her productions, 
equally destitute of grammar, metre, and common sense, 
she has declared that they are written from the dictation 
of an angel, admitting of course that angels do not 
understand the language they adopt; are unacquainted 
with versifi€ation; and afe much addicted to the deli. 
very of nonsense. , 

Nor has she merely circulated her predictions and 
deluded her disciples in contented security, satisfied with 
the inactivity of the law, and grateful for her repeated 
escapes from the severe penalties and exemplary pu- 
nishments, which had visited her unfortunate predeces- 
sors in the career of prophecy. On more occasions than 
one she has assumed the rights of an injured and virtuous 
individual, has appealed with an impudence only equalled 
by her blasphemy to the laws of her country: and em- 
ployed as her messengers of insulted honor, a Colonel in the 
service of his Majesty, anda man of virtue and of let. 
ters, whose fortune, and whose reason had become the 
equal sacrifices to her infamous machinations. While 
the petty thief, and the timid or occasional swindler, are 
condemned to the house of correction and the pillory, 
this profane and systematic depredator on the public 
credulity, this blasphemer of her God, this propagator 
of every description of indecency and impiety, is permit 
ted to circulate her pamphlets and her tickets, to ca- 
jole the dupes of her cunning into the gift of valua- 
ble presents, to delude the poer, and cheat the rich, and 
~ become the indirect instrument of fraud and mut 

er. : 

Whether trespasses like these be attributed to the 
folly or the wickedness of the pretended prophetess, is # 
question of little importance; if the circulation of her 
pamphlets be productive of misery, and accelerate the 
progres of atheism and licentiousness. Insanity, uncon- 
nected with superstitious inposture, has been hitherto 
pubjected to the discipline of the bandage and the waist 

coat, and why should the religious delusions of aa ils 
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Jounna’s cradle. 165 


sane or depraved old woman and her coadjutors be 
regarded by the legislature with undue forbearance? 

The prophet Brothers, was only secured from. the 
infliction of exemplary punishment by the proofs adduced 
of his insanity; while Joanna is at once permitted to 
defraud, and to corrupt the public, by the most out- 
rageous falsehoods and the most gross indecencies, 
One hundred guineas have been expended by her deluded 
followers on a superb cradle intended for the reception 
of the second Messiah: all the mysteries of procreation 
are recorded with the most scrupulous luxuriance in her 
own publications, and the advertisements of her friends; 
and the only distinction which she has condescended to 
admit between her own character and that of the Virgin 
Mary is in favor of her own pre-eminent chastity, virtue, 
aud intelligence. 

It appears from the various prophecies of Joanna, that 
the numberless individuals who are now awaiting. with 
exemplary fatuity the accouchement of this mistress of 
Jehovah have been repeatedly deceived by similar but 
less important predictions. She prophecies in one of 
her pamphlets that in the next year she shall be tried 
and sentenced by the twelve judges; in 1792 she informs 
her disciples that only seventeen years would beadded to 
her life; she has repeatedly asserted that in 1811 England 
would be fully redeemed and made completely happy, 
In the year 1810 the kingdom was to be visited with 
awful judgments; Bonaparte was to land in England, 
and be “ put to death by her sealed people.” In 1807 
she is commissioned by the Deity to lead the people 
from their own homes in London to a place of safety in 
the country, where their houses and property would be 
left to the providence of God, and remain. unmolested till 
their return. Not one of these prophecies was ace 
complished, yet her deluded followers, who have been 
thus frequently and openly deceived, await with anxious 
expectation the parturition of the beloved, divine, and 
prophetic Shiloh, the third representative of divinity, the 

















































166 Execution of Mary Bateman. 


infaiit monitor of the Prince Regent, in whose palaces 
heaven has determined that he shall pass the first. six 
years of infancy, and from whose superintendance he is 
expected to derive his first ideas of virtue, religion, and 
morality. What Englishman can contemplate such an 
arrangement, without being elated by the most ardent 
feelings of virtuous exultation ? Every one must be aware 
that Carlton-House is the abode of goodness, decency, 
modesty, and benevolence: that vindictive passions and 
indecent habits are excluded from its walls with exem- 
plary strictness; that the old are impressed with reve. 
rence, and the young inbued with virtue! If Shiloh be 
educated beneath the auspices of the Prince Regent, and 
initiated in the principles and practice of Carlton. 
House, how sincere and enthusiastic must be his love of 
virtue, how decided and how vehement his abhorrence 
of adultery, intoxication, imdolence, and folly ! 

But Joanna has not been merely inaccurate in her — 
dates and delusive in her prophecies. It might have 
been expected indeed that the credulous victims of her 
cunning, after being so frequently and so grossly deceived, 
would have regarded her future proceedings with resent- 
inent or distrust. But they have unfortunately yielded 
so far to the conviction of her omnipotence, and her pro- 
phetic powers, as to regard her crimes with the same 
enthusiasm as her follies, If any evidence were required 
of the total perversion of understanding and of principle 
that distinguishes her followers, it would be found in the 
history of Mary Bateman, who was executed on Satur- 
day the 18th of March 1809, fur the murder of Mrs, 
Perigo of Bramley. 

if Joanna be permitted to circulate her prophecies, and 
proclaim her own inspiration with impunity, it is not im- 
probable that a numerous race of imitators, rivals, and 
disciples will rise up: that every unfortunate wench 
conducted before the magistrates will attribute her preg- 
nancy to celestial intercourse; that new Shilohs will pop 
up their heads in every quarter of the town; and Mn 
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Tozer, and the other advocates of Joanna’s prophetic 
powers, will affect the gift of seeing into futurity, and 
as St. Paul and St. John are supposed to have writ- 
ten their gospels under the immediate influence of the 
Deity, will lay claim to the same privileges, and under 
the pretence of being filled with the holy spirit, circu- 
late every description of blasphemous eulogy on the in- 
fant by-blow. 

It is evident that the deception now practiced by Jo- 
anna cannot long be continued without the assistance 
and co-operation of many skilful, designing, and _profli- 
gate persons. Having accomplished so much with perfect 
impunity they will be tempted to still more bold and ex- 
tensive intrigues, unless the magistrates, in whose hands 
are vested the power of detecting imposture, and chas- 
tising profaneness, come forward to fulfil their duty. 
Detection will become more difficult the longer the pre- 
sent delusion passes without observation. Ifthe child 
should really appear, and be once imposed on the multi- 
tude as of celestial origin, no future explanation of the 
knavery that may be committed will dissipate the fan- 
cies and superstition of her dupes. Pamphlets will be cir- 
culated, sermons preached, anthems sung, and medals 
struck in confirmation of the miraculous birth, and in ful- 
some and profane rhapsodies on the heavenly Shiloh. 
Religion itself will be degraded by the repetition of such 
mummeries, independent of the danger to which they 
subject the establishment, and when neither Joama nor 
Shiloh are longer permitted tocorrupt the morals, and insult 
the feelings ofthe community, there will remain among us 
apermanent sect, confiding in all their predictions, plac- 
ing implicit credit in all their impostures; a sect more 
dangerous and more numerous than the followers of 
Swedenburg, in proportion to the more familiar applica- 
tion of Joanna’s doctrines, and the enthusiastic zeal of her 
active ministers and advisers.—Some of our readers may 
be disposed to conclude that we regard the impostures of 
Joanna in too serious alight, and that the interference of 


































































168 Original cross readings. 


the magistrate would elevate her pretensions and her pro. 
phecies into notice rather than secure the public 
against her impostures, or repress the enthusiasm of her 
followers. In this opinion we ourselves coincided a 
year ago, but the experience of the last twelve months 
has convinced us that she has become too important to be 
despised, and too obtrusive not to be dangerous and dis- 
gusting. Her pamphlets are circulated to the amount of 
thousands, her disciples, among the ignorant and unculti- 
vated mémbers of scciety, daily multiply, her name is 
placarded at every corner of the streets, and the curiosity 
of striplings and virgins is excited, and their morals per- 
verted, by the introduction into common conversation of 
topics connected with her pregnancy. It becomes the 
paramount duty therefore of the individuals to whom the 
power of investigating the circumstances of the present 
imposture to proceed to that important object. with 
azeal, « promptitude, and a sincerity, adequate to the 
extent of the injury which it threatens to the com- 
munity, and to the claims which it presents on the piety 
and patriotism of every Christian Englishman. 








CROSS READINGS. 
Extracted from the public Prints, 





Yesterpay the Prince R-—t paid his usual morning 
visit to Manchester-square—the case being clearly made 
out, the court passed sentence of penance, and the 
defendant was ordered to stand in a white sheet in the 
parochial church of St. Martin in the Fields. 

It is confidently rumoured that the present administra+ 
tion will shortly undergo several material changes—con- 
sisting of upwards of five thousand grandsire cators and 
treble-bob majors. 

Whereas my wife, Kitty Crumpet, has. eloped from 
me without any just cause, this is to caution all per 
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sons—to beware of damaging the premises, or they will 
be prosecuted according to law. 

The Regent has lately been pleased to confer the dig- 
nity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom on John Sil- 
vester, Esq.—which he bore with exemplary patience 
and christian fortitude. 

The fascinating Countess Dowager of ——— has 
taken a house in Piccadilly—for the admission of a 
limited number of pupils. 

Yesterday the Lord Mayor, after attending St. Paul's, 
and hearing an excellent discourse delivered by his chap- 
lain—was convicted of keeping a disorderly house, and 
sentenced accordingly to three months imprisonment. 

The amount of the subscription for the poor sufferers 
in Germany goes on with a spirit of liberality truly ho- 
nourable to this country—the Queen and Princesses 
very condescendingly contributed their share towards 
the pleasures of the day by their august presence. 

To be let, and entered on immediately—~a healthy 
young woman, with a fine breast of milk. 

Yesterday the Recorder made his report of the pri 
soners under sentence of death in Newgate—the morn- 
ing was ushered in by ringing of bells, firing of guns, 
and other demonstrations of joy. 

Any lady whose situation requires temporary retire- 
ment—will be safely delivered in any part of the town. 

Hyde Park fair is said to have recently boasted the 
population of the métropolis—the supply of horned cate 
tle was very numerous, and beyond any former instance. 

On Tuesday last was examined before the sitting 
alderman, a well known civic knight—the complaint 
appeared to be a consumption in the purse, which he 
had long laboured under. | 

At his house in May Fair, the lady of G——e W——-+, 
Esq. of—two surprizing large elephants, male and fe- 
male. 

On Sunday last, by special licence, Miss Letitia Jones, 
aged 16, to Captain Hercules Yardly, aged 55—when 
VOL. VIII. Zz 
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the court were unanimously of opinion that this was 
forcible entry within the meaning of the statute. 

We understaud that Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh 
left town yesterday, for the seat of the former—after a 
minute investigation they were committed to the house 
of correction as rogues and vagabonds. 

A few days since Lady F —~—s W——e to the no 
small relief of her ladyship’s pocket, was safely delivered 
of—two physicians and an apothecary. 

In consequence of the bad state of the pavement, 
the Hon. Miss E—— L——, had an unfortunate slip in 
Piccadilly—medical assistance being procured she was 
shortly after delivered of twins. 

Under the patronage of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent—a number of pickpockets, thieves, and prosti- 
tutes. 

Last night a most terrible fire broke out—and the even- 
ing concluded with the utmost festivity. 

The Key in Chandos-street is open—price 5s. in sheets. 

Lost, between Pall Mall and Manchester-square—his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

The Princess Charlotte has taken a short trip to Cran- 
bourne lodge—and was immediately committed to the 
custody of the jailor. 

We hear that the festivities of the park were designed 
by—a gang of pickpockets, fire-eaters, and mounte- 
banks, 

_We are sorry to learn that Lord E—— is afflicted 
with—fifteen notorious common prostitutes, 

Lately came out of the country—several new squares 
in the neighbourhood of Bloomsbury and Somers Town. 

The magnanimity, wisdom, and virtue of an exalted 
personage—F udge, a poem, or the Sorrows of Servility. 

Carlton-house has been lately the scene——-high words 
arose, and they proceeded to blows, 
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REFINEMENTS or tue AGE. 


ference emt 


Sir 
THE present era has been generally designated the 
age of improvement; and whoever but cursorily consi- 
ders the advantageous and ‘progressive changes that have 
taken place in the various branches of the arts and sci- 
ences, as well as in every department of mechanics, will 
have no reason to dissent from so just and popular anu 
opinion. 

But there is another circumstance which has its pro- 
portionate share in characterizing the age, though not 
perhaps so generally noticed, which I shail take the li- 
berty of expressing by the term refinement. And here I 
wish to be understood as literally meaning ‘* the act of 
purifying, by clearing from dross,” and not the “ affec- 
tation of elegant improvement,” which Swift on another 
occasion has thought proper to term it. This refinement 
has been carried to an intolerable pitch of extravagance, 
in all the varieties of trades and callings, as well as in 
many other instances; and any one that will take a 
slight glance at the metropolitan part of this “ island 
of shopkeepers,” must soon be convinced of the truth 
of the assertion. Indeed it was long ago predicted, 
“that in a few years, so strong was the rage for refine- 
ment among the middling ranks of the community, that 
there would scarcely be such a thing as a shop, or such a 
class in society as tradesmen.” Not that I conceive this 
was intended to imply the decay of trade; but that 
every huckster’s hovel would probably be termed a 
warehouse, and its owner assume to himself the title of 
merchant. 

This strange perversion of terms {I beg pardon, this 
refinement) is so prevalent in the present day, that you 
cannot go into the most insignificant street or obscure 
lane, without meeting with many and striking instances. 
For example—you may observe in one place a “ North- 
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172 Changes in manners. 


ampton shoe warehouse,” with so trifling a stock that it 
might be pack:d in a hand-basket, the major domo of 
which has two shoes on, ’tis true, but scorns to be seen 
with a heel to either of them ; and in another part have 


~ a Nottingham warehouse” attract your notice, in all the 


pomp and shew of gilt letters, with their whole mass of 
goods exhibited in a window, and the occupier’s children 
pacing the neighbourhood with apertures in their hose 
through which might be riddled a bull dog ;—you may 
also frequently find “snuff and tobacco warehouses,” 
with scarcely a pinch of the one in their cannisters, ora 
pipe of the other in their jars, Nor is it at all uncom, 
mon to observe a‘* Norwich crape warehouse,” for want 
of trade, “‘ sunk deep in grief and pining with despair ;” 
or to have the eye directed to more than one “ Medicine 
warehouse,” the occupier of which is extremely disgusted 
with the pecuniary operation of his own physic. 

With respect to the merchants, they have wonderfully 
increased within the last thirty years, if we may judge 
from the bills of parcels, or brass plates, which in every 
part of the town meet the eye. Before that period a 
merchant was considered, and very truly, not only to 
be “one who trafficked to remote countries,” but 
who also maintained that rank in society superior to @ 
tradesman, Now, thanks to the generous condescension 
of the times, every old-clothes-man is occasionally dub- 
bed a “ rag-merchant,” and every slop-seller in Rosee 
mary-lane considers himself a “ merchant-tailor;” nor 
is there scarcely a dealer in black diamonds throughout 
the metropolis, though his whole stock be compres 
sed into a small room, but expects to be hailed as 
a“ coal-merchant.” Nay, the very pig and tripe sellers 
must be addressed as “ hog and tripe merchants,” and 
have all the consequence attached to them in bu- 
siness, as if their names had graced the peerage of theit 
country with a long ancestry, and themselves were 


styled Viscount Offal or Baron Griskin from inhe- 
ritance ! 
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But it is not only in the assumption of warehouse for 
shop, or merchant for dealer, that this modern folly is 
apparent. Several callings have also arrogated to them- 
selves new designations, and those so extremely foreign 
to the original terms, that it is not without difficulty 
they can even be guessed at. For instance, a manufacturer 
of matches, though cooped up in a four-feet garret, 
now terms himself a “ carver and gilder;” and a brick- 
layer’s labourer, though daily ascending from a cellar in 
St.. Giles’s, must be set down as “ Mr, Macebearer.’* 
The very cutting-butchers also, (whether from pride, 
or from disgust at the low estimation they unjustly bear 
in the opinion of some, cannot here be determined) have 
entered into these refined notions, and class themselves 
as “ anatomists,” or “ dissectors,” inthe modern glossary ; 
while their first cousins, the marrow-bone and cleaver- 
men, “ catching the manners living as they rise,” as- 
sume the title of “ professors of ancient music.” Nor 
has refinement, in this instance, been confined to the 
metropolis; for on enquiry we shall find, that the 
“country bankers” of the new school are nothing more 
than the hedgers and ditchers of our fore-fathers; and 
that a “ surveyor of the plantations” will ultimately prove 
to be only a domestic gardener. 

In short, Mr. Editor, there is hardly any department 
in which this singular failing has not made its appear- 
ance, as may be further evinced by the terms applied to 
several signs of public houses. How long, permit me 
to ask, would a person but a few years since have en- 
quired for the Pig and Tinder-bor, without meeting with 
any one to inform him, that he wanted the Elephaut 
and Castle?) How many miles might he have traversed 
after the Brinney in Trouble, and never have run his head 
against the old and familiar sign of the Bull in the 
Pound ? Or how often have passed the Union, or the 
Swan, devoid of interest, when ardently in pursuit of the 
Splice, or the Swimmer ? 
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174 Mr. Robertson's sermon. 


But enough of these refinements for the present. At 
a futute period, perhaps, I may furnish you with some 
further observations. Inthe mean tame permit me to 
subscribe myself, 
Yours, &c. 
A Caum Osserver, 


———E EEE 
THE PULPIT.—Me. Rosertson. 





Sloane Chapel, Sunday, August 7th. 

Tat every exertion ought to be used to encourage 
the virtuous and restrain the vicious; and that those 
who are employed in drawing mankind from irreligion 
to piety, ought to be chosen only with regard to their 
qualifications or abilities, are propositions of which the 
truth immediately convinces the mind, and were we un- 
acquainted with the real state of pulpit eloquence, we 
should naturally imagine that they would have some 
influence upon our selection of those who are entrusted 
with the guardianship of the morals of their fellow- 
creatures, and that none would be distinguished by the 
title of a priest but those who were eminent for their 
accomplishments, and their usefulness, as well as their 
learning and their talents. 

But we are afraid, that on a strict examination, it will 
appear too evident, that those who exercise the duty of 
a preacher, can seldom prove that they have been see 
lected for their merit or their worth; but that some 
other motive than zeal for religion has been the sti- 
mulus by which the patrons of church preferment have 
been actuated in the selection and institution of incum- 
bents. We shall perhaps discover that the office of 
priest is too often sported with, like that of an exciseman, 
aod that those who are appointed to fill the latter are 
admitted with greater dilliculty, and are more circumMe 


spectly examined than those who are candidates for the 
former. 
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Characteristics of the clergy. 175 


It | has come within the sphere of our own observae 
tion “that the candidates for admission into the church to 
receive their orders under every disadvantage of general, 
theological, and lingual ignorance. We are acquainted 
with many instances of individuals, who from indolence 
were never able to master the Pons Asinorum in Euclid, 
and who were indebted for the composition of their 
themes at the examination for orders to the kindness of 
some more learned friend, who conveyed the slips of Latin 
as fast as they were written to his next neighbour, who 
gave it in histurn to the third person in the circle, till it 
arrived at its place of ultimate destination. I have heard 
a candidate for holy orders derive the verb tvr7w from 
to tup, the action of a sheep, aud am acquainted with 
the incumbent of one of the largest livings in England, 
who during his examination in the senate-house at Came 
bridge, asserted that Orion was in boots; and that in 
the commission of sin, mankind in general were insti- 
gated by improper motions. I have now in my posses- 
sion the letter of the brother-in-law of a Marquis, who 
being solicited by his parishioners to preach a sermon 
on occasion of the last thanksgiving, stated his incapa- 
city to a literary friend, in terms of the utmost humilia- 
tion, and assured him that unless he could himself sup- 
ply him with a sermon, or purchase him one appropiate 
to the occasion, he must be obliged to decline the honour 
intended by his flock, and incur their displeasure or 
contempt. 

The better class of clergymen is composed of decenf, 
domestic, gossiping gentlemen of all ages, fond of poli- 
tics and fire-sides, and at least, as much attached to 
punch as to polemics. The Sunday sermoh is a simple 
performance, and requires nothing but the trouble of 
turning over a certain number of pages, as they come up 
in their turn throughout the year. Bishop Berkley, in 
answer to a troublesome sceptic, who asks, what is the 
use of a set of parsons, who understand nothing but 
their acres, retorts the question from his own knowledge 
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of the fact, and asks, what is the harm of having s9 
many country squires, in black coats, rather than in any 
other colour? We agree in opinion with the bishop, 
that these squires in black coats are useful beings, and 
nothing impresses us more strongly with feelings of a 
certain order, to see lusty and laborious men, forced 
away from the lucrative amusement of breeding pigs, 
and fattening sheep for shews, to the profitless investiga. 
tion of inexplicable texts, or that series of laborious and 
unintelligible commentary entitled a sermon. Toall this 
he may be adequate, but a peculiar day, a feast. or a fast, 
a day on which something must be said or sung, that is 
not said or sung on any other day, comes with most 
unhappy visitation on these industrious labourers in the 
vineyard. 

We have occasionally conversed with seceders from 
the establishment, and we almost without an exception 
found their first spirit of change to have arisen from 
disgust at the indifference and ignorance of their pastors. 
Among the sectaries they beheld a spectacle extremely 
different; zeal, industry, and scriptural knowledge. ‘I'he 
sermon of the dissenter might be vulgar, but it was vi- 
gorous; its allusions might be coarse, but they were 
unaffected ; its phrases might be singular, but they were 
the phrases of scripture. These circumstances were 
unperceived or disregarded by our clergy till their ora- 
tory began to be wasted on empty pews, and their re- 
maining spirit was employed in futile declamation 
against the ignorance and enthusiasm of their adversaries. 
The missionary and the evangelist smiled at their exer 
tions, declaimed at their declamation; carried off the 
multitude, and left the clergy victorious and alone. 

There is nothing which can afford a stronger evidence 
of the want of discipline in our religious institutions 
than the number of clergy who are by some impediment 
in their utterance prevented from convincing or pers 
suading us by their eloquence. When a preacher can, 
speak his native language with correctness and fluency 
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the artifices of rhetoric, and the grace of action, are but 
secondary assistants; and it ought surely therefore to be 
required, that every messenger of religious truth should 
possess at least a distinct and intelligible delivery, and 
display no peculiarity of speech which may affect the 
minds of his congregation with lassitude or derision. 

Yet a person unacquainted with our manners would, 
when he entered our churches, naturaliy conclude that 
our priests were chosen for their singularities and 
absurdities, and that he was the most honoured who could 
display the greatest inpropricties of language. Of the 
dignitaries of the church, even those who require the 
most satisfactory testimonials of the learning of the can- 
ditates for orders, are seldom inquisitive or scrupulous 
respecting their natural talents; they forget that a 
man may be learned without being intelligent, and 
that he may be qualified to explain the properties 
of a Greek article without being able to expound a pre- 
cept of Christianity. If no inferior power will, the le- 
gislature ought to pay attention to a grievance so enor- 
mous. It ought to be remembered that the future hap- 
piness of millions of human beings depends on their being, 
by persuasion, incited to virtue, and by argument deter- 
red from wickedness, and that an easy elocution is equally 
necessary to the force of persuasion and of argument. 
This strictness indeed, and this rigor of selection, may 
have its inconveniences, and some may consider the exa- 
mination of a man’s enunciative powers as without deli- 
cacy, but the violation of mistaken delicacy is of no im- 
portance when placed in competition with the happiness 
of nations, and want of convenience is but a poor excuse 
for neglecting any effort which may conduce to the feli- 
city of the world. 

It ought to be considered that by the facility with 
which we admit men into the church we increase the 
number of candidates: for when it is perceived that 
every failing is overlooked, and that our churches are 


frequently governed by men who are totally destitute of 
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the graces of delivery, no one is checked by the consci- 
ousness of his defects from aiming at the same eminence: 
but were we to observe with fastidiousuess the peculiari- 
ties of every one whoaimed at the dignity of a clergyman, 
no one who suspected his own deficiences would ha- 
zard going through a course of study which might be 
ultimately useless. We should find that theological en. 
quiries would only be cultivated by the possessors 
of other acquirements, and have the satisfaction of wit. 
nessing those who, were we less rigorous, might be useless 
or injurious to the community, acting in spheres appro- 
priate to their qualifications aud attainments. 

The man who attempts to leave any impression on a 
religious audience, ought to have an elocution melodious 
but not effeminate, bold but not coarse, energetic but not 
violent; he ought not to disgust by affected vehemence, 
nor to dissatisty by coldness or insipidity. His action 
ought to display the confidence of a man who is conscious 
of the dignity of his office and the importance of his 
mission. 

But the common class of preachers present a striking 
contrast to this outline. 

In voice coarse and unintelligible—sometimes by their 
sing-song, mimicking the drone of a bagpipe, and at 
others approaching to the bellowing ofan Egyptian deity. 
In their manner imitating the behaviour of a criminal at 
the bar of justice, who, conscious of guilt, dares not look 
in the face of his judges, or looking upon their congrega- 
tion with the eye of indifference, and the countenance of 
stupidity, producing by their dullness or their apathy the 
effects attributed to the elder tree, of lulling all who sit 
beneath its shade to sleep or forgetfulness. 

Should our religious policy be regulated by the prin- 
ciples deduced from experience, we may hope for some 
success without the aid of fanaticism, in amending the 
hearts and correcting the vices of mankind, but should it 
continue to be more and more neglected, we may antici- 
pate, unaided by the spirit of prophecy, that before the pre 
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sent generation has passed away, the one which succeeds 
it will return to the infidelity or idolatry of heathens, 
that our public places will be ornamented with images, 
and our churches be converted into temples, dedicated 
to the worship of Priapus. Such forebodings as these are 
usually regarded as thecreation of romantic enthusiasm, but 
we surely are notin any danger of exaggerating by avy re- 
presentation we can give, the consequences which may 
arise from the indifference and incompetence of the minis- 
ters of religion. Nor can we pretend to estimate the changes 
which may be caused by the absence of exertion or 
ability in our spiritual teachers, when we perceive that the 
rise and fall of nations, and the revolutions of empires, have 
been frequently occasioned by causes comparatively tri- 
vial—causes of which if any one had possessed the power 
and inclination to foretel the effects, he would have been 
considered as deluded by the fervor of his own imagina- 
tion, or as one who loved to sport with the fear and cre- 
dulity of his fellow creatures. 

Mr. Robertson is an example by no means singular of 
the indifference and incapacity to which we have allud- 
ed. With folded arms, and vacant countenance, he ad- 
dressed his congregation in a mumbling, languid mode 
of delivery, at once monotonous and inarticulate. His 
sermon was intended to impress his auditors with a due 
sense of the importance of the late political events, and 
of the advantages to humanity in general, and to the Eng- 
lish people in particular, likely to accruc from its con- 
clusion. He adopted for his text the language of St. 
Paul, “* Let us therefore follow afterthings that make for 
peace.” We shall say nothing on the strange perversion 
by which a sentence referring exclusively to spiritual 
peace should be selected as the foundation of an harangue 
on temporal or political tranquillity, but shall enable 
our readers, by an extract from the peroration, to 
deduce his own conclusions respecting the other portions 
of the discourse : 


‘The great and glorious monarchs of Europe, famous 
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princes, nay the Prince Regent himself, our virtuous and beloved 
sovereign, for so he may justly be called since the unfortunate 
malady of his father took place, all had a hand in this great and 
wonderful, and surprizing, and never-to-be-sufficiently-admired 
work. Yea, the Crown Prince of Sweden himself! even the Po~ 
pish sons of Spanish superstition ! and the inactive Hollander! 
all pushed on to one great and glorious point, with burning 
souls, and the utmost zeal and rapidity. These splendid and 
gracious persons ever to be regarded in this universal nation with 
joy and gratitude. We have arrived, my brethren, at the acme 
of glory. Peace be unto those who have projected and com- 
pleated this glorious peace! They haveerected unto themselves 
amonumentof righteousness. France! rejoice—Prussia! lift up 
thy drooping head!—Russia! braid thy frozen locks !—Ger- 
many ! liberate thy puissant eagle, for the shadow is past, the sun 
shineth ; taxes are left off, more especially the income tax, and 
we areall ina fair way of living comfortable. Hear this ye 
hills of Zion! skip ye mountains of Lebanon! rejoice ye 
towers! and dance ye little rills, for the glory of God, and the 


renown of Alexander!!!’ 


If this specimen of Mr. Robertson’s eloquence be not 
sufficient to gratify the taste or curiosity of the reader, 
we recommend him to peruse the volume itself, which 
is about to be published in quarto in a_ splendid type, 
with a portrait of the author, and on a scale of magni- 
ficence commensure with the learning, elegance, aud 
modesty which it is destined to embody. 
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VERBAL MORALITY. 
Sir, 

Your admission of my former article induces me to 
trouble you with one more upon the same subject as a 
further illustration of the pliancy of language in depict- 
ing the virtues or vices of mankind; and I cannot help 
remarking that I really think a display of this kind 
possesses an absolute value from the forcible manner 
ia Which it directs our attention to the fallacies that 
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often lurk under the fervor of elocution, or the insidious 
reasonings Of a cold calculating head. All those ma- 
lignant excesses, and unintentional severities into which 
we fall from a perverted or a negligent estimate of hu- 
man conduct, would be avoided were we careful, in 
every instance, deliberately to ascertain the exact qua- 
lities of an action: but while, instead of this cautious 
process, we surrender our judgment to our feelings, and 
decide from sensibility instead of reason, it is impossible 
but that much and serious mischief must result to the 
general interests of society. In my preceding essay, 
for example, can it be doubted that many would actually 
form their judgments upon the particular crime there 
illustrated, according to the various views exhibited of 
it: yet, ofall crimes, it should be remembered, the main 
feature cannot be altered by circumstances. 

I shall not, however, detain you by any extension of 
moral commentary upon this point, but proceed to 
exhibit one or two more instances of the mode in which 
offences may be aggravated, extenuated, or perverted. 
I will take in the first place filial affection, and con- 
template its character and obligations through the ficti- 
tious medium of the same interlocutors. 

The Man of the World.—\ know but two good pur- 
poses for which fathers are useful; the one is to get 
money for us while they are young, the other to die and 
leave it to us while we are young. It was to please my 
father and mother that they got me, and not from any 
desire to do me a service. I was to them a non-entity, 
but when, for their own amusement, they gave me a 
being, they contracted from necessity the obligation to 
rear me. In all this, what merit is there on the one side, 
or what duty onthe other? A man who plants a tree, 
builds a house, or sows a cabbage, might as well expect 
to find an adequate return from the things thus produced 
by him, as from that other two-legged thing called a 
child. ‘T'o talk of filial affection as a moral obligation, 
arising out of feelings which nature herself has implaated, 
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is an absurd sophism; for, take an infant away from its 
parents, and when he arrives at the age of maturity, he 
would as promptly knock his father down if he offended 
him, or lie with his mother, were she still a personable 
woman, as any other man or woman, provided he had 
not seen or known any thing of them since his birth. 
If nature, however, pointed out the duties we owe our 
parents, no lapse of time, no distance of place, no 
change of circumstance, could wholly obliterate our 
sense of those duties. Nature points out the necessity 
of eating when we are hungry, of drinking when we 
thirst, of sleeping when we are weary, and at all times, 
in all situations, this necessity operates with correspon- 
dent force. ‘These therefore, are natural instincts or 
feelings, because not destroyed by adventitious circum- 
stances, and because antecedent to the influence of 
custom and society. But it cannot be affirmed that 
what is called our duty to our parents is of that descrip- 
tion. What we do for our children we do in the ordi- 
nary course of events, and with so little freedom of 
ageucy in some respects that our actions become a sort 
of instinct. Our kindness towards them is not exerted 
as a special act of benevolence or good-will arising from 
any profound reflection on our parts, that we ought so 
to act: it is, in truth, a mechanical impulse, as much 
so as that which impels the hen to watch over ber in- 
fant brood, or the cat to nourish her kitten. This me- 
chanical influence afterwards grows into habit from its 
lengthened exertion, because man is an animal that 
requires a longer time to develope his physical and in- 
tellectual faculties than a pig or a dog: but the moment 
he arrives at that state in which he can do without the 
vigilant superintendance of his pro-creators, I see 10 
more reason why he should remain linked with them by 
any ties of duty, than that a full grown bull should 
love the cow that bore him, and cherish the old bull 
that got him. We observe throughout the whole animal 
Creation, that the young of every species neglects ifs 
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parents the moment it is able to do without them: and 
man, by nature, would do the same if he were not fetter- 
ed by habits that impede the free exercise of his ratioci- 
native faculties. Besides, it is more consonant to the 
general harmony and course of Providence that youth 
should prevail than age. Young men are commonly in 
the full vigor and maturity of mind and body; they are 
alert and active, capable of forming great designs, and 
of achieving them: they are qualified to contend 
with all the bustling scenes of this life, and give to so- 
ciety a tone of animation, and a plenitude of action, 
which would redeem it from the dull, icy, and stagnant 
calmness which the feeble, withered energies of age 
diffuse over it. As therefore they are more calculated to 
carry on the great business of existence, it follows of course 
that they should possess the means by which all its 
springs are set in motion and regulated, and of course 
they ought to succeed to whatever property their fathers 
may lave accumulated during their pristine vigor and 
buoyancy of spirits, without waiting for their death. 

The Moralist—The reciprocal duties of parents and 
children are among the most sacred obligations of social 
life. They have their origin in the very constitution of 
our nature, and are so intimately blended with every 
other honorable and virtuous feeling, that I believe it is not 
possible to find an instance of a man estimable for his other 
qualities, who is deficient in filial affection. Yet, strange 
as it may seem, this virtue, the consciousness of which 
God has stamped so indelibly on our hearts, requires, 
like all the other moral perfections of man, to be stimu- 
lated by precept, and enforced by the dread of punish- 
ment. Flagrant violations of it, (such as parricide) 
have, in all ages, been the subject of municipal regu- 
lations : and its minor aberrations have been condemned 
by religion and morality. The son of Sirach, in his 
Manual of Wisdom, says “ the relieving of thy father 
shall not be forgotten, and instead of sins, it shall be 
added to build thee up; he that forsaketh his father 18 
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a blasphemer, and he that angereth his mother is cursed 
of God.”—The moralists of Greece and Rome inveighed 
with undisguised bitterness against the neglect of our 
parents, and in modern times it has formed the fruitful 
theme of exhortation and reproof from the pulpit and 
the press. Ingratitude, even when shewn to an ordi- 
nary benefactor, is a sin of such heinous character that 
few persons can be found who would not indignantly 
repel the accusation however justly it might be made; 
but that ingratitude which requites a life of tenderness 
and love, of unceasing solicitude and unasked bene- 
volence, with scorn, neglect, and contumely, partakes 
of such villainy, of such unmingled profligacy, of such 
depravity of heart, that language would seek in vain to 
discover epithets that might correctly characterize it, 
Love and veneration for our parents are feelings not 
simply of nature, for 1 would not degrade them so in- 
tensely as to regard them merely as instinctive ; they own 
a nobler lineage; and though their roots strike indeed 
deep into the heart, yet in the full maturity of their 
growth, they repose beneath the awful and approving 
smile of reason, She stamps her fiat, and invests with 
dignity and grace what else would be, at best, but caprice 
and chance virtuously co-operating. Any man who re 
flects upon the nature and value of those cares which 
from our birth we receive from our parents, must ac- 
knowledge that among the objects most powerfully de- 
manding gratitude from us none, after the Great Creator 
and preserver of our being, can equal the claims of a 
father and mother who have conscientiously discharged 
their duties to their offspring. To deny this would be 
to confound the distinctions of virtue; for wherein 
consists the superior merit of the careful parent above 
the lawless profligate, but that the one watches over 
the beings he brings into the world, while the other, 
selfishly confined to mere animal gratification, basely 
abandons them. All virtues have their correlative ones 
If it be meritorious in a father to discharge his duty by 
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his child, then it is meritorious in a child to make an 
adequate return for the discharge of that duty. And 
what fit return can he make but that of affection and 
obedience in youth, and in manhood to support, if neces- 
sary, the author of his being? Iam uawilling to believe 
that any one can need arguments to convince him that 
this zs his duty: but supposing there may be some who 
so laxly comprehend what are the obligations imposed 
upon them by the filial condition, I would suggest, as 
one reason, why they should support theiy parents, if 
they be indigeut as well as aged, that probably their 
indigence is partly occasioned by that outlay, during 
their youth, which was necessary to clothe, educate, 
feed, and put their children forth in the world, In this 
sense, therefore, it becomes a sacred debt to be repaid 
when required, and punctually repaid, not by an appro« 
priation of a part, but a full participation of the whole, 
Where, however, the affluence of a parent renders this 
call upon the affection of a child unnecessary there still 
remains au equal necessity to smooth the passage of de- 
clining years by every blandishment which love and 
veneration can testify. 

The Philosopher.—Little can be said in support of the 
discharge of our filial duties as matters of positive obliga- 
tion. That they donot spring from any universally recog- 
nised feelings of nature may be inferred from the fact that 
they depend, for their existence, altogether upon the cul- 
tivation of the social virtues, and the constant intercourse 
of domestic life. ‘There is no innate, no inherent, no eles 
mentary principle of affection for our parents, distinct 
from that which is nurtured by reciprocal connexion- 
Remove a child from its mother while yet an infant, and 
place it under the care of another woman, it will grow 
up with all the filial affection for its foster parent which 
it would have felt for its natural one if not removed, 
This transfer, however, could not take place if the senti- 
ment were innate, in which case, also, we should find it 
universally diffused among the human species, which is 
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is not the fact, for there are many savage nations where 
it is held a virtue to destroy a father or mother when they 
are too old to provide for their own subsistence. I admit 
that this species of parricide flows from the necessity 
in which uncivilized and wandering tribes find them. 
selves, not to be incumbered with any unproductive 
members: but as the concurrent testimony of travellers 
proves that they commit it without any compunction, 
that it costs no struggle, that they work themselves to 
the horrible energy by no maddening sense of its neces- 
sity, we may suppose that they consider the sacrifice 
as one made to virtue, as violating no feelings which nature 
may have implanted, or custom cherished. 
This virtue therefore having no foundation in any ort- 
ginal and primitive sentiments of the human character, 
we have only to consider it es one which grows out of the 
social compact, like many other relative duties of life. 
And in that respect, it is confessedly a virtue of the first 
magnitude, and most important character; for without 
it the great frame of society would be unhinged and dis- 
jointed. The ties which connect themselves with the 
domestic state are intimately united with those of the 
civil compact; and it would hardly be possible for a 
man who had freed himself from the one to endure the 
other. The interest which we have in society, and 
which makes us solicitous for its preservation, springs 
from our individual stake in the general good: it is be- 
cause we have something personally affecting us that we 
learn to connect Qur separate enjoyments and privileges 
with the more complicated privileges of the community 
at large. Now there is nothing which so forcibly binds 
aman as the reciprocal duties of husband, father, sov, 
brother, and kinsman. The poet has justly observed— 


“No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern’d hermit rests self-satisfied : 
Abstract what others feel, what others think, 
All pleasures lessen, and all glories sink.” 
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If a man stood wholly disunited from the general weal, 
if his condition were. so forlorn and single that what 
ever he undertook began and ended with, himself, if he 
had no one to rejoice in his good fortune; no one to weep 
in his calamities, no bosom to gladden with his. prospe« 
rity, no offspring to perpetuate his name, to-share his 
wealth while living, and to inherit when dead, what mo- 
tive could he possibly have to exert himself? -He would 
remain. sullenly content with sueh a condition as merely 
secured existence to him, but he would never penetrate 
into futurity: he would never act for posterity, and 
without that prospective operation, the state of man 
must remain fixed and unalterable. Now the basis of all 
the social virtues is in the domestic ones: good fathers, 
good sons, good husbands, make good citizens: but strip 
the domestic state of all its blandishments and endear- 
ments, remove that solace and consolation which glad. 
dens the decline of life in finding ourselves surrounded by 
an affectionate and dutiful family, and you at once strike 
to the earth every incentive to active)zeal, The ag- 
gregate good of society however results from the indivi- 
dual contribution of each of its members; and _ if, there- 
fore, you diffuse torperand languor among the latter by 
removing all stimulus to exertion, you aecessarily impair 
the general sum of human happiness and virtue. — Filial 
affection, consequently, if regarded merely as the: band 
and strengthener of the social compact, is a quality,which 
should be sedulously cultivated, unless we would relapse 
into a state of barbarism and confusion. 

The Sentimentalist.—Can there possibly exist a wretels 
so lost to every sentimentof manly and virtuously feeling, 
so corrupt, so base, so destitute of honor, as to neglect 
the discharge of that duty which nature herself points 
out as the sweetest and most endearing of all—love and 
veneration for our parents, The depravity of bis heart 
who can despise this duty is beyond description, and bes 
yond amendment. Gratitude alone whispers to our 
bosom the vast debt we owe, and the impossibility of 
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discharging it by any perseverance in obedience, by any 
exuberance of tenderness and love. When we were 
helpless, they watched over and guided our infant steps; 
when we pined it'sickness they tended our pillow and 
ministered the healing draught: forgetful of themselves, 
unmindful of all their own comforts, they lived but for 
us, aid toiled but for our enjoyments ; patiently they 
have endured our froward petulance, gently they have 
admonished us in our faults, and tenderly they have stri- 
ven to win us from the paths of error: with anxious 
solicitude they have studied how to procure us all the 
little enjoyments we desired ; and when, as we advanced 
in years, our minds hungered for the food of knowledge, 
with ready zeal they stood to present the means of at. 
taining it. How many self-denials they have endured in 
order to bestow upon us the education and instruction 
which might fit us for passing through life; how liberal. 
ly they imparted the means, (which unwearied industry 
perhaps had acquired) of establishing us in society ; and 
when, by this tender improvidence, they have left them- 
selves destitute, when, by the common destiny of na- 
ture, they are trembling on the verge of the grave, pi- 
ously looking towards a future state, yet fondly clinging 
to the remembrances of their children, and still watch 
ful for their welfare, shall we, like merciless monsters, 
sow the path that leads them to eternity, with thorns, 
shall we leave them to struggle, in the remnant of their 
days, with want and misery, shall we fill their breaking 
hearts with bitterness, and dash from their trembling 
hand the little remaining comfort which this life has for 
them. Look on their grey hairs fluttering over an anti- 
cipated sepulchre ; look at the quenched ardor of their 
beamless eyes; mark that tottering step, that feeble 
voice, and bending form; think what they have been to 
you; what they still are to you: think of the honored 
being who bore you, now fast hastening to decay; re 
member how they have watched, and prayed, and toiled 
for you, and if you bave a heart, ask yourself whether 
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they ought to descend to the tomb unblessed by that 
which sustained them in the hour of peril and acver- 
sity, the zeal, affection, and duty of their children. 
Man! Man! As you hope to find consolation and love 
in your own offspring, shew it to thy parents; and as 
you expect mercy and forgiveness at the hand of God, at 
least merit them by the exercise of that virtue which he 
has himself pronounced to be his commandment. 
| I rémain, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
August 12th,1814. Prorevs. 
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Histoire de France, pendent le dix-huiteme Siecle, par Charles 
Lacretelle. (Just imported.) 


Ir has seldom been our fortune to examine a produc- 
tion so replete with singular and interesting anecdotes, 
with important political truths; and with the most vivid 
pictures of courtly intrigue and princely immorality as the 
work before us. The vices of all modern monarchs, it is 
to be hoped, fade into insignificance when compared with 
those of Lewis the Fifteenth, and we trust that the time 
is yet far distant when we shall be enabled in our own 
persons to witness the undivided ascendancy of vice in 
the presence of the monarch; to contemplate the ba- 
nishment from courtly sociéty of all who are distin- 
guished by virtue, decorum, and integrity, and at once to 
resent and to regret the obtrusion of the adulterer, the as— 
sassin, and the fratricide, into the destined abodes of ex- 
alted rank and exemplary virtue. 

M. Lacretelle, in endeavouring to deduce the origin 
and progress of the revolution from the profligacy of the 
French court, and the utter destitution of decency and 
conscience in its courtiers, las only coincided in an obvi- 
ous and irresistable conclusion with his literary predecese 
sors, Buthis narrative is distinguished by good sense 
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embellished by many striking and original observations ; 
and his anecdotes will be read with irresistable interest 
by all who delight in the contemplation of the human 
character, or who combine the ability to draw conclu. 
sions from the past to the present, with the courage that 
may enable them to dissect and secrutinize the loathsome 
subjects of contemplation that will be occasionally exhi- 
bited to their view. 

It would be equally inconsistent with the limits and 
the object of our work to trace the circumstances and 
gradations of courtly immorality from the reign of Lewis 
the Fourteenth tothe destruction of the monarchy. M, 
Lacretelle demonstrates more minutely and systemati- 
cally than any of his predecessors that the personal inde 
cency, the profligate habits, and unbecoming propensities 
of the prince: the elevation to his favour of individuals 
distinguished for adultery, peculation, and the utter dis- 
regard of external observances; the admission to his 
countenance and society of the illegitimate kinsmen of 
his family ; an indulgence in extravagance and ostentation; 
and an indifference to domestic ties, will sooner or later 
undermine the foundations of the monarchy, and render 
the country that is doomed to witness his indiscretions 
the scene of profligacy, disaffection, and distress. Lewis 
the Fifteenth indeed had the good sense to foresee the pro- 
buble result of his own tmproprieties, but every profligate 
sovereign isnot endowed with equal self-knowledge and 
sagacity, and it becomes therefore the more necessary 
that they should be occasionally admonished of the dan- 
gers they incur by narrations of which the spirit and the 
tenor must through some medium recal them to occasi0- 
nal reflection. 

We shall now proceed to collect from M. Lacretelle 
some of those singular anecdotes of the court which 
elucidate its influence on the morals of the people, 0 
casionally referring for the completion, or the authentica- 
tion of the anecdotes, tothe Duke de Richelieu. Cote 
fining ourselves in a great measure, as the reign of that 
monarch was chiefly promotive of the revolution, 
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the character and actions of Lewis the Fifteenth. The’ 
prime minister, the Duke de Bourbon, was the passive 
slave of Madame de Prie, a woman systematically profli« 
gate. Devoted beyond the limits of decorum or pru- 
dence to the indulgence of sensual appetite, it asserted 
that in the promotion of several of the regiments the suc- 
cession of the favored officers was determined .by their 
willingness and ability to administer to ber propensities, 
and the health and constitution of the Duke of Bourbon 
became after a few short months, the sacrifice of her 
adulterous licentiousness, A lady of the court had shared 
in moments of caprice and intemperance the favors of the 
Duke. Madame de Prie so far prevailed on her ambi- 
tion, or her generosity, that she voluntarily incurred the 
blame of this disgraceful circumstance, and was rewarded 
for her complaisance by the promotion of her husband to 
a post of consequence. 

On the arrival of the daughter of Stanislaus, who was 
intended to share the nuptial bed of Lewis, it was feared 
that the latter, who had not attained his sixteenth years 
would be found too modest or too ignorant for the per- 
formance of conjugal duties. The Bishop of Flerus 
therefore, his minister, commanded a female artist to 
excite his dormant passions by libidinous representations, 
and selected the most obscene and licentious sculptures 
for the furniture of his private apartments. A dozen 
pictures, representing the amours of the patriarchs, were 
placed in asituation to attract the eye of the young 
monarch ina moment of solitude. The first of the pic- 
tures represented the innocent endearments of a shepherd 
and shepherdess, but as the series advanced, the progress 
of licentious passion was gradually developed, and ex- 
hibited in the last delineation all the obtrusion of ingenious 
and voluptuous obscenity. 

The close of the monarch’s licentious life was distin- 
guished by many singular and affecting circumstances. 
Afflicted with a nauseous and disgusting disease, which 
his physicians endeavoured to persuade him was the 
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small-pox; harrassed by the intrigues of his courtiers, 
and the disputes of his spiritual attendants, he sent for 
Madame de Barry, and addressed her in the following 
words: ‘ My dear, I have the small-pox, and my situa. 
tion is extremely critical on accouut of my age, and other 
distempers. 1 must not forget that I am the Most Chris- 
tian King, and the oldest son of the church, Iam inmy 
64th year. Ina very short time, perhaps, we must be 
separated for ever. I wish to guard against a scene si- 
milar to that which took place at Metz.” The favorite 
retired, and the priests supplied her place. During the 
eighth and ninth days the disorder increased ; the king 
saw every part of his body fall to pieces, or in a state of 
putrefaction, forsaken by his friends, and by the croud 
of courtiers who had so long administered to his plea- 
sures. Death became his only prospect, and he spoke of 
nothing but the abyss of fire which he exclaimed was on 
the point of being opened. He lived to contemplate the 
dissolution of his handsome frame. His arms and thighs 
were converted into purulent matter. He was chilled 
with fear at the remembrance of his habitual vices, and 
vowed anew toedify his subjectsshould his health be re- 
stored. He was seen to beat his breast, was heard to 
call for a crucifix and for holy water, which he sprinkled 
upon himself and on his bed for the purpose of expelling 
imaginary demons, He sent money to the churches, and 
every day caused the shrine of St. Genevieve to be 
opened, He had lived surrounded by mistresses and 
parasites, proud of a handsome person, which no means 
were neglected toadorn; the dupe of the most licentious 
and unprincipied of the nobility, who sacrificed their wives 
and daughters in the pursuit of ascendancy at court: 
the aflairs of state and the interests of his people, were to 
Louis the objects of comparative indifference. The 
blandishments of aged voluptuousness, or the infantine 
caresses of immature, but initiated beauty, were to bim 
more attractive and more interesting than the happiness 
of Europe, and the extension or encouragement of the 
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vational prosperity. Even when some momentary 
gleams of triumph and good fortune pervaded the general 
gloom so visible inthe countenances’of his ministers, 
and in the habits of the people, he could claim no praise, 
and command no popularity for measures in which he 
had acquiesced, but which he had not suggested or pro 
moted. He was contented to leave the cares of domestic 
management and foreign policy to the creatures of 
Madames de Pompadour, or de Barry ;_ toseclude himself 
with a prudence, it must be admitted, unusual to princes, 
from the observation of his subjects, when they were dis- 
pirited by misfortune, and to share the triumph of victo« 
ries aud successful negociations in which he had no share. 
The urbanity of his manners, and the persuasion that the 
errors of his government were unaccompanied hy malig 
nity of disposition, commanded the forbearance of many 
who deeply lamented the general profligacy which sur 
rounded him, and predicted the ultimate consequences of 
the system of intrigue, immorality, and corruption, which 
occasioned the destruction of the monarchy, the subse- 
quent miseries of France, and the desolation of Europe, 
Inglorious and calamitous, as had been the period of the 
regency, it was still preferable to the period that suc- 
ceeded it. During that period what calamities did not 
Louis the Fifteenth inflict on his devoted people. To them 
war came attended with all her horrors, and peace with 
none of her blessings. All the sinews of society were rent 
asunder by the monarch and his minions. All the prin- 
ciples that bind man to his species were violated, and the 
most infamous means were adopted to exhaust the re- 
sources of the nation. Edicts were issued, destructive 
of all laws, and all privileges, and the fatal decree of lettres 
de cachet became the source of thirty years of despon- 
dency and misery. Prostitutes, and favorites as weal 
and wicked as prostitutes, directed the business of state, 
and involved the nation in the most deplorable cala- 
mities. Letters de cachet were obtained by purchase ; 
ruinous speculations introduced into the administration of 
VOL, VIII, cc 
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the finances occasioned a bankruptcy, taxes were impos. 
ed of the most oppressive nature; remonstrances were 
disregarded, and at length forbidden. The source of jus. 
tice was polluted, and finally, the parliament of Paris, 
whose members in every period of French history had 
merited the praise of being the virtuous but feeble guar. 
dians of the rights and privileges of the nation, and all the 
other parliaments of the kingdom, were dissolved. At 
the commencement of his reign, France, always under the 
dominion of prostitutes or of tyrants, was governed by the 
profligate mistress of the Duke of Bourbon. Deaf to the 
miseries of the people, she lavished with a prodigal 
hand, the revenues of the kingdom, and encouraged the 
imposition of the most oppressive taxes. ‘The dismission 
of the Duke de Bourbon, and the elevation of Cardinal 
Henry, checked this torrent of prodigality; but the close 
of his administration extirpated every principle of eco- 
nomy, and surrendered the people toall the miseries ofun- 
limited prodigality. Averse from the toil of investigating 
the situation of the finances, Lewis signed, without en- 
quiry or remorse, every decree that could add to the bur- 
thens of his drooping and dejected people. Anticipations 
of the revenue and immense loans, contracted to liqui- 
date the debts of the prince, swelled the sum of public 
debt tosolarge an amount,that the greater part of the reve- 
hue was absorbed iu the payment of the interest. Arbi- 
trary imposts were imposed at the mouth of the cannon, 
and collected at the point of the bayonet. Private pro- 
perty was violated, and personal liberty sold. Monopo- 
lies of the most necessary articles were sanctioned by the 
government, and promoted by the king, who did not scru- 
ple to avow that the revenues of the kingdom were 
devoted to the flagitious purpose of purchasing, on his 
own account, that corn which was to preserve the exist 
ence of his people. ‘To complete the calamitous ac- 
count the annual expences of the kingdom exceeded the 
income by 70,000,000 of livres, 

_ OF the levity with which even the characters of the 
most exalted personages were regarded by the court, and 
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of the indifference with which the grossest violations of 
decency were committed and regarded, the following 
anecdote presents us with a striking illustration : 

** After supper the king paid a visit to Madame Vic- 
toire: he called one of the pages of the Chamber and 
eave him a letter, saying, ‘ take this letter to the Duke 
de Choiseul, and tell him to dispatch it immediately to 
the Bishop of Orleans.’ James hastens to the Duke de 
Choiseul, and finds that he is engaged at the Duke de 
Penthievre’s. Thither he repairs: M. de Choiseul is 
informed of his arrival, and receives the letter. Cadet, the 
first lacquey of Madame de Choiseul, issent in search of 
the bishop, and is ordered toreturn immediately with in- 
formation where hemay be found. Cadetreturns at the end 
of an hour and a half, says that he has been at the apart« 
ments of his lordship, that ke has knocked repeatedly 
and loudly at the door, that no one returned an answer, 
and that he has rambled from one part of the city to the 
other without discovering where the bishop may be 
found. ‘Fhe duke himself immediately proceeds to the 
apartments of his lordship, ascends one hundred and 
twenty eight steps, and knocks so furiously at the door, 
that one or two domestics awake and open it in their 
shirts. * Where is the bishop >’ ‘ He has been in bed since 
ten o’clock.’ ‘ Open his door.’ The bishop awakes and 
exclaims,‘ Who is that ?°—* It is IT; a letter from the king.’ 
‘—A letter from the king! Good God! What o’clock 
isit>?? * Past two.’ ‘ IL cannot read without my glasses 
{taking the letter\—Where are they ?>—In my breeches.’ 
The duke went to find them, saying to himself as 
he searched round tie apartment, ‘ what can this let- 
tes contain? Is the Archbishop ef Paris suddenly 
dead > has some bishop become the prey of the hang- 
man?’ Neither the bishop, nor the duke were without 
anxiety. The bishop took the letter; the minister 
offered to’'read it to him; the bishop thought it more 
prudent to read it to himself: before he had finished it 
he returned it to the duke, who read as follows: * My 
Lord Bishop of Osleaus; my daughters long for some 
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marmalade of quinces ; they would wish to purchase 
three little boxes; send them: if you have not them, I 
request (here was a drawing of a sedan, and below the 
sedan) to send immediately to obtain it in your episcopal 
city, and purchase three boxes ; and for this, my Lord 
Bishop of Orleans, God preserve you in his holy keeping.’ 

(Signed) Louis, 

“Tn the postscript was couveyed the following intima. 
tion. * The drawing of the sedan signifies nothing. It 
was sketched by my daughters upon this louse paper that 
I have laid my hand upon,’ 

“ The astonishment of the two ministers may be con- 
ceived: they immediately dispatched a counier ; the mar- 
malade of quinces arrived in the morning, and all partics 
were satisfied.” 

With examples so striking of the utter and incorrigible 
turpitude of the monarch, and ofevery individual connect. 
ed with the court, the people of France must have been 
lost to every feeling of human nature had they not che- 
rished the secret hope of ultimate and effectual resistance, 
Their first attempts to limit the power of the crown 
were honourable to their sympathies as men, and their 
principles as patriots, nor can the subsequent horrors of 
the revolution be attributed to the enthusiasm, and virtue 
ous ardor of those who first endeavoured to circumscribe 
the progress of despotism. Whatever may be thought, 
however, of the motives and principles of the carly revo- 
lutionists, nothing can be more obvious and instructive 
than the lessons which are inculcated by the history of 
France for fifty years preceding that important events 
aud if any individual be inclined to doubt the influence 
of the personal character of the prince on the stability of 


government, we recommend him to examine with attens 
tion the pages of M. Lacretelle, 
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JOANNA SOUTHCOTT, 
Sir, 

‘Tue numerous calumniators of the celebrated Joanna 
Southcott, who circulate their satires and animadver- 
sions in so greata variety of forms, and with such unre. 
mitting assiduity, appear to be unaware of the advan- 
tages thatare likely to accrue to the world in general, and 
to this country im particular, from the publicity of her 
statements. Yet the singular and important event for 
which so many preparations have been made, and which 
has elicited the prospective charity of clergymen, heir- 
esses, and the wives of public secretaries, may hereafter be 
regarded as peculiarly beneficial to the morals, and the 
prosperity of the country, Have we not been governed 
fora long series of years by the heaven-born Pitt, and was 
not the divine Plato, the idol of antiquity, and why should 
not the sacred prophetess Joanna be as able to bring 
forth the youthful and the gifted Shiloh, as the Countess 
of Chatham, or the female disciple of ancient philosophy ? 

‘l'o enuinerate all the advantages that would accrue to 
the nation from the appearance of the expected Shiloh, 
would require all the eloquence of a Tozer, and all the 
paper collected in the warehouses of the Invangelical 
Magazine, or consumed in the publication of Joanna’s 
prophecies, One advantage, however, is great and obvi- 
ous, ‘The present degenerate race of clergymen will 
sink into neglect and insignificance before the prophecy 
ofShilol); virgins who have unfortunately contributed 
to the population of the countiy without the help of 
man, will no longer be sentenced to do penance ina white 
Sheet for an act, which they may have unconsciously 
committed with a red-cuffed image ; the married ladies 
Of high life, when convicted of contributing to the pos 
pulation of the country under suspicious circumstances, 
may boldly and truly assert, in imitation of Joanna, that 
they are pregnant by their Lord; and the price of 
spirits will doubtiess be enhanced to the equal advantage 
of the manufacturer aud consumer. 
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As the gift of procreation, at the age of 70, must be 
supernatural, it may be presumed that the power of cone 
ferring so valuable a privilege will be hereditary ; that 
the friends and patrons of Shiloh will be enabled to re. 
plenish the fashionable world with the dear, delightful, 
and dignified offspring of the antiquated friends of the 
“ pixncst GentLemMAN IN ENGLAND,” (see Morning 
Post, August 10, 1814.) It will no longer be regarded as 
an objection to the licentious amours of a certain Mar- 
chioness that they are barren and unproductive; the 
touch of Shiloh will convert the mortification of anti 
quated sterility into the exultation of prolific, but anti- 
quated plumpness. ‘The touch of Shiloh’s wand will 
act like the rod of Moses, and render the serpents of the 
temple of licentiousness, in a certain quarter of the town, 
the parents of a numerous progeny of vivacious vermin. 
In short, Sir, barrenness will no longer be heard of in the 
families of the great, ner chastity in the habitations of 
the virtuous. Spirits, light as air, can penctrate through 
the key-hole, or descend from the chimney-top, and the 
nursery maids will no longer be restrained from the in- 
dulgence of their young master’s wishes, by the dread 
of an accident, which may visit the most chaste and vir- 
tuous of the sex, in the form of a conflagration or a 
cloud. If the procreative spirit can penetrate the chaste 
and sacred habitation of a ‘Townley, it may surely pers 
vade the recesses of a palace. 

If Shiloh be in reality enabled to propagate the means 
o procreation, without the usual intercourse between the 
sexes, how many barren wives and unfortunate husbands 
will be rejoiced in the course of another year, by the 
most decisive indications of conjugal affection? ‘The 
antiquated batchelor of seventy-two, who is tempted by 
the inclinations of the flesh, to engage in holy matri- 
mony with some seductive female of twenty-one, will 


no loner be afraid that bis labours may prove unproduc: 


ow the widow may be equally blest with the married mo- 
i : 


lers Who formerly excited ber wonder and her envy; 
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and the soprano singers of the Opera-house may enjoy 
the prospect of a numerous family undisturbed by the 
dread of human cuckoldom. 

The necessity of extending the national population 
has always occurred to the statesmen of Murope, as a 
powerful reason for the encouragement of matrimony. 
But the oppressive measures by which celibacy has been 
discouraged and incongruous and ill-concerted marriages 
promoted, are now no longer necessary, ‘The spirit 
which has accomplished the pregnancy of Joanna South- 
cott, is doubtless qualified to produce a thousand chil- 
dren as easily asone: and to render the growth of a fa- 
mily as natural and as easy as the luxuriance of a furze- 
bush, and the erowth of a mushroom. 

In every former period of the world mankind were re- 
rarded as weak, imperfect, and ignorant of futurity. 

jut since Shiloh is a prophet, and no reason can he 
given why the other progeny of the red-cuffed spirit 
should be destitute of the gifts and privileges which his 
mother so boldly claims, we may look with confidence 
to the speedy arrival of a period when ignorance, uncer- 
tainty, and error, shall be no longer known: when all 
men shall be as perfectly acquainted with futurity as with 
the street in which they live; when the results of domestic 
management, the future progress, and occurrence of do- 
mestic events, and all that can affect the fortunes and 
happiness of the existing generation, will be as perfectly 
familiar to the cobleras tothe nobleman. ‘The descen- 
dants of the R--— will be enabled to foresee low 
many years of indulgence in Curacoa, in visits to the 
plump and portly beauties of Manchester-square, 
and in the conception of designs for the indulgence 
of public revelry, will be permitted, before they 
fall a sacrifice to the indulgence of the passions; a fu- 
ture — will be able to compute, before he adven- 
tures on deliberate adultery, the quantity of damages 
which he must pay for the gratification of his licentious 
propensities; the Random de Berengers will asoertaia 
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before they embark in dangerous and infamous conspi. 
racies, the extent and nature of the punishment to which 
they will be subjected ; the publishers of new editions of 
Swift and Dryden by Walter Scott, Isq. will be able to 
prophecy how far the public may be gulled, and to 
what extent they themselves may be outwitted: and the 
public will be enabled to determine when may be expect. 
ed the termination of courtly intrigue and political dis- 
honesty. 

Such are a few of the blessings which will probably 
succeed the expected pregnancy of the modern prophet. 
ess. Whether they are of a wature to compensate for 
the general corruption of public morals, and the diffusion 
of blasphemy, may perhaps become the subject of fu- 
ture examination; and in the mean time, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
P. P. 





SPECIMENS anv PROPOSALS ror a NEW 
DICTIONARY, 





Sir 


‘> 


Tuere is nothing more fired, as an aphorism, than 
the fluctuation of languages. 
** Mortalha facta peribunt ; 
Nedum sermonum stet honos, et gratia vivax 
Multa renascentur quae jam cecidere ; cadentque 
Que nunc junt im honore vocabula; si volet usus 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi.” 
Horace. 


New customs introduce new modes of thinking, and 
words gradually lose their primitive meaning by theirap- 
plication to different objects. The refinement of man- 
hers produces a correspondent refinement in language, as 
may be proved by referring to to the familiar treatises 0D 
medicine and surgery inthe reign of Elizabeth, when 
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discases and the parts of the bodies liable to disease were 
not veiled in the obscurity of technical terms, or the learns 
ed languages, Ata later period the language of conver- 
sation, even among ladies, was much less chaste (as we 
should think) than at present, though it should not be 
forgotten that all chastity is in the mind, and not in the 
word, A virgin may be very meretricious in delicate 
language, or very delicate in sensual terms. Hence 
when we charge our early dramatists with obscenity we 
should remember that the audiences for whom they 
wrote did not attach such tibidinious and revolting sen- 
timents to certain expressions as we, who are more refined 
and corrupt, nowdo. La Spain, for example, where female 
purity is carried to as great a height as it ever was in any 
country, under the auspices of chivalry itself, Bourgoing 
says, that he was repeatedly lost in confusion at the sort 
of conversation which prevailed, unrepressed, in the com- 
pany of females. The grossest double entendres, and 
the most intetligible voluptyousuess, are tolerated, with- 
out any shame, because they are not in fact ministrant to 
vice or immorality; but an Enoglish prude would be 
shocked to Hear what she would feel litthke compunction 
In performing, 

I shall not urge, by any copiousness of illustration, the 
fact that languages change. 1 shall assume, as granted, 
what | am sure no one will deny, and being granted, it 
will also follow, that our existing lexicons must be con- 
siderably obsolete, It becomes therefore necessary that 
new dictionaries should be compiled to accompany the 
progressive mutations of language, and as Lhave paid 
some attention to this subject, Lintend forthwith to pub- 
lish a dictionary, which shall carefully and perspicuously 
note all these changes, LT have made considerable pro- 
gress with my labour, but as 1 am anxious to derive all 
the benefit | can from gratuitous assistance, 1 wish to 
submit a specimen of my plan through the medium of 
your miscellany, in the hope that it may engage the at- 

tention of some of your readers, wid procure me their 
VOL. Vill, DD 
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aid and patronage. I have selected my examples at 
random, but they will serve to shew the spirit and plan 
of my undertaking. 
I remain, Sir, yours, 
ABECEDARIAN, 
Pillory.—A state machine, It was formerly used as an 
engine to punish rogues ; but is now appropriated to the use of 
members of parliament, patriots, and statesmen, It is some. 
times disgraced by being employed for notorious offenders, 


‘* Exalted on thy stool of state, 
What prospect do I see of sovereign fate |"? 





‘*Thou art no shame to truth and honesty, 
Nor is the character ef such defac’d by thee.” 
Defoe's Hymn to the Pillory, 

Poet.—A manufacturer of lines consisting generally of eight 
syllables ; but sometimes of ten. These are paid for by the 
gross; but should be used immediately as they will not keep. 

Parson.— A person paid by the state to cram the people with 
prayers and preaching, to drink heel-taps at the squires, play 
at six-penny whist with old maids, talk bawdy with young 
lords, and get drunk with a patron in order to be rewarded 
with a bishopric. 

Humbug.—A sort of bug peculiar to this country. It is 
sometimes used for making wise men look like fools, but more 
commonly for braying fools in a mortar to make them wise. 

Patron.—A man who feeds needy dependents with moon- 
shine; a huge promiser: a specious tyrant who kills his vice 
tims by the slow poison of * hope deferred.” 

Author.—A sort of intellectual spider who eviscerates from 
his brain the power of living : a drudge of opulence, and jest 
of fools; a day-dreamer: one who pampers rich knaves with 
flattery and yet dies poor: a man who thinks aloud, that 
others may do without thinking. 

Bookseller,—A dull laborious species of ass which fiuttens 
upon genius and learning, as the worm diets upon an emperor, 
unconscious of the digmty and value of the thing that feeds it. 

Woman.—A play-thing used by men, 

Putriot.—A stalking-horse, bought by the people to frigh- 
ten a minister, and bought by the minister to amuse the 
people ; a thing to be let to the highest bidder, but of no use 
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to the owner till it is paid for. It sometimes signifies a yelping 
cur, which barks at a beggar, but is always quiet when a rich 
man throws a sop to it. 

Hoax.—A scheme by which a man may suddenly grow rich 
without industry, virtue, or inheritance. A dirty job when 
practised by an indigent knave, but only an ingenious trick 
when used by legislators. Sometimes it means innoceut fun, 
by which a hundred persons are made fools that one fool may 
laugh at them. 

Grentleman,—Any body. 

Blush.—The ambiguous livery worn alike by modesty and 
shame: more commonly by the latter; in the most approved 
societies it signifies only an index to the heart of a voluptuous 


woman. 
Love.—A contagious disease, which mostly rages in the hot 


months, when women are in great danger of catching it. It 
may be cured by avery simple process if the remedy is in hand ; 
but it is always administered in secret, 

Husband.—A sort of fuller’s earth, used to take out stains 
from female reputation, 

Cuckold.—A married man. 

Wife.—A thing kept for the convenience of one’s friends; 
sometimes gratuitously ; but it often happens that the owner 
of the utensil makes a rich acquaintance pay for the wear aud 
tear of all the rest. 

Gratitude.—The art of forgetting favors, 

Ingratitude.—A quality which we see in all men except 
ourselves, 

K—g.—A person hired by the people at high wages for dirty 
jobs. The office is hereditary, in order to prevent the possibi- 
lity of any interruption to the chain of regal idiotey, so thats 

“ Fool the second, reigns like fool the first,”’ 

Prime Minister.—A state carpenter, paid by the king, to 
keep the constitution in good repair; but the labourer is sel- 
dom worthy of his hire. Like a tinker, he generally makes 
more holes than he mends. 

Courtier.—A man so weak in the hams that he can never 
stand upright ; supposed, by some naturalists, to be of the 
same species as the laughing hyena, being, lke that animal, ra- 
pacious, subtle, and always most to be feared wheu most it 
smiles, 
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Owl.—A species of bird, by some called acommon-councile 
man. 

Virgin.—Ripe fruit, ready to be plucked ; if much handled 
the bloom will be lost, and if long kept, the flavor is impaired, 
Its relish is derived chiefly from the imagination, 

Virginity.—A sort of philosopher's stone, which is frequently 
dug for without being found; and when supposed to be found, 
is lost in the same moment. 

Truth.—A libel. It was formerly supposed to be hid at the 
bottom of a well, but is now frequently concealed in Newgate, 
the King’s Bench, and other prisons. 

Libel.—Unwelcome truth. 

Adultery.—Au obsolete word for a kind of dance now ealled 
the Prince’s favorite, or the Hertford waltz. 

Freedom.—The liberty of getting into jail; and the privi- 
lege of staying there. 

Parliament.—An auction room for the sale of votes to the 
best bidder. The competition among buyers is sometimes so 
great, that the highest prices are often given for the dirtiest 
SETVICES, 

Law.—The rich man’s patrimony, and the poor man’s curse. 
The art by which knaves thrive at the expeuce of fools, 








GILES AND HIS GUINEA. 





Saip Giles to his grandmother, chatting one day, 
“Tam yoing to Lunnun to-morrow.” 

**Ah! lad, thee’lt repent it,’’ his grandmother said, 
** And leave it with sighs and with sorrow. 


‘If I might advise thee ne’er ramble to town, 
** But e’ev as a pestilence shun it, 
* The rogues there will steal the teeth out of thy head; 
* And laugh at thee when they have done it.” 
However, friend Giles to the capital went, 
Resolving to guard against plunder, 
Pill passing St. Paul’s in the midst of the dav, 
The fabne attracted his wonder, 
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A sharper observed him, and instant turn'd out 
His pockets quite bare to the lining; 

Giles kuew what the fellow was at, and turn'’d round 
Quite cool, without care or repining. 


*« My lad, it wouw’t do, I am not such a fool, 
‘* To be niiled by such a poor ninuy, 

**What money | have, boy, Ise clapp’d in my mouth, 
** And that, master Sharp, isa Guinea!” 


The rogue he retir’d, and soon met a boy 
Brought up to the thieving profession ; 

** The guinea,” he told him, ‘some scheme must remove 
“To get it in rightful possession.” 


** Enough,” said the boy ,—** That's the man in the frock, 
* His cunnmeg shall quickly be humbled,” 

Then rattling some halfpence along on the stones, 
Flat down before Giles the lad tumbled, 


*©Q dear !—where’s my money >” the urchin roar’d out, 
“My maminy will make me deplore it.” 

The crowd gatherd round, to pick up the loose cash, 
And Giles lent a hand to restore it. 

** There, there is thy money,’ said simpleton Giles, 
*¢ Hold it faster—nor more be a ninny.” 

** Yes, here are my halfpence, young Hopeful reply’d; 


a? 


But where, you old thel, is my guinea 


“Good people, he put it just new in his mouth,” 
«A lie, P detest beyoud measure.” 
The people drew up, and with resolute gripe, 


Brought forward the glittering treasure, 


Then gave it the boy, who right joyful ran off, 
And turning to Giles all their fury, 
They pelted with mud, but he took to his heels, 


And escaped to the regio: s of Drury. 


‘6 Of Lunnun,” said Giles, “ I believe what she said, 
* When my grandmother waru’d me to shun it; 
«* For zartainty thieves here in town steal your teeth, 


«rr 


** Aud laugh ut you when they have done it, 
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( 206 ) 
A CHARACTER. 





Tere is 2 numerous class of beings inthe world who 
wonder at the imprudence, the weakness, and the guilt 
of others, who lament with outward but with real since. 
rity, the failings and the vices of mankind: are sorry 
that the number of those who are influenced by rational 
motives, should be so few, and expatiate on the immora- 
lity and impiety of the age; but who forget that they 
themselves are frequently guilty of the follies for which 
they so readily condemn their fellow creatures, and 
which so powerfully excite-their astonishment and regret. 

But though this practice may justly be regarded as 


- some proof of weakness, it ought not to render satire or 


admonition useless, since whatever may be the neglect 
which any individual displays for maxims which he en- 
deavours to impress upon the minds of others, they must 
still stand or fall by their intrinsic truth, without being 
rendered less forcible or just by his want of consistency. 

One of the most remarkable instances of his self-love 
with which Lam acquainted, is my friend Jack Maggot, 
who has lived to the fiftieth year of his age, in direct oppos 
sition for his own maxims and complaints: and who sel- 
dom spends a day without performing in the evening 
some action which he has condemned in the morning, Or 
violating in the morning some duty which he has in the 
evening endeavoured to enforce. 

It Jack has been introduced into a family in which he 
perceives that the boys are idle and the girls impertinent, 
he breaks out as soon as he is seated with his companions 
intoa very gloomy description of the imprudence and the 
folly of the system of modern education; he descants 
with much warmth upon the effeminacy and prefligacy 
of our youth, and recommends the use of severity, tem- 
pered with moderation, ag the only means of training 4 
child in the path of obedience, of learning, or of virtue. 
He observes with great severity, the laxity of discipline, 
the destitution of learning, and the neglect of merit, 
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which are visible in our public academies; and is asto- 
nished that any one could send their daughters to those 
abodes of ignorance and vice, commonly called boarding 
schools, where their minds are debased by trifling, and 
their hearts corrupted by immorality. 

If.the subject of marriage be introduced, the lamenta- 
tions of Maggot are immediately excited by the haste and 
the indiscretion with which such indissoluble connec. 
tions are so frequently formed. He points out with all 
the eloquence in his power the folly of selecting a come 
panion for life, without regard to the ornaments of the 


mind, or merely captivated by those graces of person. 


which disease may destroy, or ill-nature render disagreea- 
ble. Can any one observe without astonishment and 
sorrow, with what readiness mankind are allured by 
superficial attractions? How easily folly, concealed un- 
der the semblance of wit, can enslave the mind of the 
fair sex; or affectation, beneath the form of modesty, 
seduce the affection of the men ; and how little attention is 
paid by either, to good sense, good nature, or virtue, 
while the graceful ease of a salute, the skilful applica- 
tion of flattery, or elegance of dress, will be preferred to 
chastity in the one sex, or sincerity in the other. How 
many instances of unhappiness and discord do we witness 
in the marriage state, which a little timely considera. 


ation might have prevented: and how much of irreme-.. 


diable infelicity has derived its origin to the selection of 
those who have allured us by the attractions of external 
beauty. With what levity the matrimonial contract 
is considered, must be evident to every one who sees 
with what utter want of reflection thousands are engag- 


ed in it, and how frequently the individuals whose . 


hands are joined at the altar are unacquainted with the ha- 
bits and characters of each other. 


The absurdity and infamy of those men who violate . 


the secrecy of friendship, and betray the confidence 
which has been obtained by real or pretended affection, 
have always been to Maggot a copious theme of rheto- 
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rical display. “ With what reason (he exclaims) can any 
ene expect to gain the esteem of mankind who betrays 
the trust reposed in him, and employs the arts of insi- 
nuation as a means of contributing to the inconvenience 
and unhappiness of his friends.” Nor is he less eloquent 
in his recommendation of the ehoice of companions, 
“ }Tow much superior (says he) are the pleasures of real 
friendship to those of that intimacy which is formed from 
a similarity of vice and folly. How much it is to be ree 
gretted that the world prefers the society cf leno 
yance te that of virtue: that deceit should be courted 
under a disguise of politeness, and merit neglected un- 
der the garb of modesty. Were every man to select his 
friends in proportion to their understanding or integrity, 
how much more exalted and permanent would be the 
felicity of life, when our griefs or our cares might be 
communicated to one who would sympathise with our 
joys and our sorrows, alleviate the pressure of calamity, 
and share our happiness.” 

Jack never perceives the quarrels of a master ora 
servant without expressing that any man can expect to 
be obeyed who knows not how to command. What 
folly, he exclaims, must that man be guilty of, who 
imagines that.a leok of severity wil] excite respect, 
or that a wanton abuse of authority will produce 
any other effects than contempt or hatred. It is easy to 
perceive how much more faithfully that man is served, 
whose discretion and mildness of temper excite the love 
of his domestics, than he who disgusts them with his 
anger, and loads them with reproach, ‘lhe former |s 
revered and obeyed with diligence, he perceives at his 
approach asmile on every countenance, and is obeyed 
with cheerful alacrity ; the latter is feared and despised, 
is obeved with unwillingness, and ridiculed by those in 
whom he endeavours to excite respect and fidelity. 

Nor do the less personal follies of mankind pass unre- 
garded, Jack wonders what infatuation can induce any 
ove to waste his time in sloth and inactivily, when 
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exertion might contribute to his health, and to his 
intellectual improvement: what motive can influence the 
world to remain in ignorance when the moments which 
are spent in unhappiness might be productive of self- 
kuowledge ? or why pursuits, which experience has con- 
vinced us only yield vexation and disappointment, are 
preferred to occupations which might render us happy 
aud contented ? 

It will no doubt be imagined that Maggot has al ways re- 
gulated hisown conduct by maxims and opinions which he 
endeavours to inculcate with so much enthusiasm; that 
he proves himself in reality a friend, a husband, and a 
father ; that his children are models of obedience and 
piety ; that his wife is distinguished by modesty and in- 
telligence, and that his house is the abode of felicity and 
peace. But Maggot, like more distinguished moralists, 
forgets to enforce his precepts by his own example, and 
to teach the world that practice is not Jess easy than 
conviction: he was never entrusted with a secret which 
he did not betray ; he never acquired knowledge but by 
compulsion ; his servants are dishonest and insolent: his 
son is ignorant and profligate, and his wife a scold, a 
slattern, and an idiot. 

Mr. Maggot, indeed, might defend himself from the 
charge of inconsistency by asking a bishop whether he 
has not hurried over a sermon on temperance, that he 
might prepare to do the honors of a turtle-feast ? or pro- 
voke the anger of a physician by enquiring whether he 
does not kill his patients by the same death-warrants 
which he condemns in his rival brethren? he might 
affect to believe that there are some who delight in the 
practice of charity, who live upon the property of orphans, 
and that many recommend the virtue of honesty who 
would have no chjection to over-reach each other in a 
bargain; he might rally his pretty neighbours on the 
frequency with which they accuse their friends of slander 
while they practice it themselves, or remark the artificia] 
bloom on the check of a rival, while their own is tinctured 
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_ 


with rouge: he might shew that a statesman does ng 
always obey the laws which hehas enacted for the pu- 
nishment of others, and that a moralist may descant on 
the vanity of fame whose mind is tortured by ambition: 
but as [ so far differ from him as to hold a bishop in very 
great veneration, that [ fear the medical revenge of a 
physician, that I love the ladies too much to put them to 
the blush, and that the anger of a minister is to mea 
very terrible thing, I shall not enter into a minute detail 
of the apologies by which his conduct may be excused, 
but shall hasten to subscribe myself 
Your obedient servant, 
OpseRgvaArTor. 





INSANITY: 
To the Editor of the Scource. 
SIN, 

The Retreat at York for the reception of insane per- 
sons of the Society of I’riends has lately excited so much: 
curiosity iu the medical world, and such earnest and 
pleasing sympathy among the friends of benevolence 
and humanity, that I have observed with equal surprize 
and regret the inattention with which so important a 
subject is regarded in a work professedly devoted to the 
popular and interesting topics of the day. In the hope, 
therefore, that your silence has arisen from the necessary 
application of your time to subjects more immediately 
within the sphere of your personal observation, permit 
me, as qualified forsuch a task, by means of local observa- 
tion, tocommunicate to your readers a few singular and 
important details respecting this humane and novel esta 
blishment. 

It is well known to every one that in both public and 
private establistiments, the most unparalleled barbarities 
have been inflicted on the insane, under the plea of neces- 
sity. They are deprived of light and food, and loaded 
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with chains. Bedlam and St, Luke’s are perhaps the most 
extensive establishments in Europe, yet we are furnished 
by their reports with a melancholy instance of the ina- 
dequacy of the present system to the care of the insane. 
‘The numerous private establishments for the same pur- 
pose are equally ineifectual; and notwithstanding the 
occasional interference of the legislature and the magis- 
trates, disclose the most afflicting scenes, and which in 
the majority of instances, serve rather to confirm than to 
cure the disorder. 

It is refreshing to turn from scenes like these to those 
under similar circumstances, but marked by the exer- 
cise of the finer affections, instead of treatment the most 
appalling to humanity—men suffering under a bereave- 
ment of reason, in the paroxysms of ungovernable fury— 
naked, starved, chained, and beaten—we see them under 
the influence of a milder system, and with an equal vi- 
rulence of disease, enjoying many of the comforts of life : 
their disorder mitigated or removed by judicious kindness, 
and a skilful direction of those powersof the mind which 
evenin the most distressing instancesremain unimpaired ! 
enjoying society and liberty in all the stages of the disease, 
and gradually introduced to the world as they approach 
convalescence. 

A young woman of the Society of Friends having in 
1791 been placed in a house for the reception of the in- 
sane near York, and her family residing at a distance, 
they requested some of her acquaintances to visither: but 
they were not allowed to do so on the ground of the pa- 
tient not being in a situation to be seen, and ina few 
weeks death put an end to her sufferings. This affect- 
ing circumstance excited considerable attention in the 
society, and it was suggested by William Tuke, that an 
establishment for the insane of their own society, and un- 
der their own direction, was highly desirable, as the pa- 
tient might then enjoy the society of those of his own 
persuasion, and free from the inconveniences which 
Were altendant on indiscriminate association in the existe 
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ing institutions: The Retreat, which was soon come 
pleated in cousequence of this benevolent suggestion, is 
situated on an eminence about half a mile from the cast- 
ern gate of thecity of York, commanding a fine and ex- 
tensive prospect over the surrounding country, and in a 
very healthy situation. It is buiit of brick, and the gar- 
den in front being inclosed ouly by a neat common 
hedge, relieves it entirely from the aspect of a place of 
confinement. The garden on the north side of the 
house contains about one acre, which furnishes an ample 
supply of fruit and vegetables, and being divided by 
gravel walks, interspersed with shrubs and flowers, fure 
nishes to the patients an agreeable place of recr-ation or 
employment. The boundary wall is about eight feet 
high, but as the ground talis from the house its apparent 
height is not so great. In furnishing the apartments 
particular attention has been paid to the feelings of the 
patients. ‘There are no iron-gratings in the windows, 
but the necessary degree of security is obtained by mak- 
ing the sash-frames of cast-iron, and glazing them 
with smali panes. The general size of these windows is 
three feet !y three feet six inches, but the most intelligent 
of the benatactors are convinced there is no occasion for 
these precautions, and that a most bencfivial effect would 
result from placing them in sucha manner that the pati- 
ent might obtain a view of the suriounding country. 
‘The door of each room is secured on the outside by @ 
small brass spring mortice lock and bolts: but these are 
seldom used as their sound is irritating to the patient. 

I shall not enter iuto a detail of the medical treatment, 
which has decidedly proved the advantages of the nourish- 
ing over the reducing system. The moral treatment of 
the insane may be divided into three heads; first, the 
adoption of means to strengthen and assist the power 
of the patient to control the disorder ; secondly, the selec 
tion of modes of coersion, when restraint is absolutely 

necessary : and thirdly, the means of promoting the gene 
sal comfort of the insane. The power of self-restraint is 
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possessed in a high degree by maniacs, and many, al- 
though they cannot be rendered sensibie of their irrati- 
onal conduct, are aware of the reasons for which they 
are secluded from society. Many also of the patients 
who have been described as furious and ungovernable 
when at home, on their admission to the Retreat, have 
controled their own propensities so completely as to 
bafile the sagacity of the physician. This circumstance 
may be occasioned by a knowledge that their confine- 
ment and treatment will depend on their behaviour. 
When coersion is necessary it is done in such a manner 
as not to irritate the patient. It is to the improper ex- 
citement of the principle of fear, that the small number 
of cures which have been effected in melancholic, com- 
pared with maniacal patients, must be attributed. 
Furious mania has been excited at the Retreat by the 
mode of management: and in some instances, by the 
plivations necessary onrelapse. Patients have been ad- 
mitted from other houses, and reported to be furious: 
but kind treatment has superseded any great degree of 
cocrsiov. A man of almost Herculean size and figure 
was brought to the house. He had been so constantly 
chained that his cloathes were taken off, and put on 
by means of springs without uncovering bis manacles. 
‘They were, however, taken off when he entered the Re- 
treat, and he was ushered into tie apartment where the 
superintendants were supping: he was calm: his atten- 
tion appeared to be excited by his new situation; he 
Was requested to join in the repast, during which he be- 
haved with tolerable propriety: after it was concluded, 
the superintendant conducted him to his apartment, told 
him the circumstances on which his treatment would 
depend; that it was his anxious wish to make every 
inhabitant of his house as comfortable as possible, and 
that he sincerely hoped the patient’s couduct would ren- 
der it unnecessary to have recourse to coercion. ‘The 
maniac promised to restrain himself, and succeeded s0 
completely, that no coercive measures were ever em- 
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ployed towards bim. He was frequently very vocife. 
rous, and threatened his attendants, who, in their defence, 
were very desirous of restraining him with a jacket. 
The superintendant went, on these occasions, to his 
apartment, and though the first sight of him, seemed to 
increase the patient's irritation; yet, after sitting some 
time quietly beside him, the violent excitement subsided, 
and he would listen with attention to the arguments and 
persuasions of his friendly visitor, After such conver- 
sation the patient was generally better for some days, or 
a week, and in about four months he was discharged com- 
pletely recovered. Trom the view usually taken of the 
principle of fear, has arisen the false idea that it is neces. 
sary to commence an acquaintance with lunatics by an 
exhibition of strength, and an appearance of austerity. 
Mucls familiarity as tending to lessen authority, is not 
adviseable, but a distant and somewhat important man- 
ner is all that is necessary. Even a different mode is 
found successful, and patients are sometimes best ap- 
proached with mild and soft persuasion : but this persua- 
sion is generally confined to those circumstances which 
affect their liberty and comfort: for no advantage has 
been found to arise from reasoning upon their particular 
errors, ‘T'hey are usually irritated by the attempt, which 
rivets the false perception more strongly on their minds, 
and where, in some instances, the maniac has been rea- 
soned out of one absurdity it has been succeeded by 
another equally irrational. Conversation on the subs 


ject of their despondency, is found to be highly inju- 


dicious with hypochondriacs. Every means is em- 
ployed to reduce the mind from its favourite but 
unhappy musings by bodily exercise, walking, convers 
sation, reading, and other innocent recreations : and the 
female patients of this class are employed in sewing, 
knitting, or domestic affairs. Regular employment 
being found most efficacious, that kind of it is always 


preterred which is accompanied by considerable bodily 
exertion, 
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The desire of esteem is considered at the Retreat as 
operating much more powerfully than fear, and it is 
found to enable the patients entirely to resist the strong 
and irregular tendencies of their disease; and to assist 
many to confine their deviation within such bounds as do 
not make them obnoxious to the family. The patient is 
treated as much in the manner of a rational being as the 
state of his mind will possibly admit; such topics are 
introduced into conversation as the superintendant 
knows will excite their interest, and at the same time 
allow them to display their knowledge to the greatest 
advantage. ‘I have heard,” says Mr. ‘Tuke,” one of the 
worst patients in the house, who had been a considerable 
grazier, give very sensible directions for the treatment of 
a diseased cow.” Persons who are unacquainted with 
the habits of the insane, are apt to converse with them 
in a childish or domineering manner, anid it has been fre- 
quently remarked by patients at the Retreat, that a stran- 
ger who has visited them has frequently appeared to re- 
gard them inthe lightof children. The influence of religion 
in soothing the mind is not neglected at the Retreat, but is 
considered as of great consequence to the aceeleration of the 
cure. Many of the patients attendthe neeting of their own 
society in the city, and most of them are assembled on 
the Sabbath afternoon, when the superintendant reads to 
them several chapters in the bible; a profound silence 
generally ensues, during which it is very gratifying to 
observe their orderly conduct, and the degree in which 
those who are much disposed to action, restrain theic 
different propensities. 

Of tue modes of coercion those which irritate or de- 
grade the feelings are unknown at the Retreat. Chains 
have never been permitted. The most violent patients 
who are not disposed to injure themselves are merely 
confined in a gloomy apartment: but in those despe- 
rate cases of melancholy, where there is a strong bias to 
self-destruction, the patient is confined during the night 
in a recumbent posture, The ingenious arts of the su- 
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perintendant have been singularly successful in overcoming 
the distressing symptoms of the patient refusing to take 
food. Some patients who refuse to partake of the family 
meals are induced to eat by being taken into the pantry, 
and allowed to help themselves: others by having it 
left in their rooms, or an opportunity given them of 
taking it unobserved by the attendants. Others again, 
whose determination is stronger, by repeated persuasion, 
are induced to take a small quantity of nutritious liquid, 
and it is found that every draught weakens the power of 
resistance. Sometimes, however, persuasion appears to 
confirm the unhappy determination. In one of these 
cases the attendants were completely wearied with their 
endeavours, and on removing the food, one of them took a 
piece of the meat, and threw it under the grate, exclaiming 
at the same time, that she should not have it. The poor 
creature, who seemed to be governed by the rule of con- 
trarieties, rushed eagerly from her seat, seized the meat 
from the ashes, and devoured it. Fora short time she 
was induced to eat by the attendants availing themselves 
of this contrary disposition. 
The female superintendant, who enjoys an uncommon 
share of benevolent activity, occasionally gives a general 
invitation to the patients to a tea-party. All who attend 
dress in their best clothes, and vie with each other in po- 
liteness aud propriety. The best fare is provided, and 
the visitors are treated with all the attention due to strane 
gers; the evening generally passes in uninterrupted har- 
mony and enjoyment, and the patients controul, to a won- 
derful degree, their different propensities. ‘he scene is at 
once curious and gratifying. Female visitors are appoiut- 
ed every month by the committee to pay visits to their own 
sex; and the visitors frequently. take tea with the patients, 
who are nuch gratified with the attention of their friends, 
and generaliy behave with propriety. ‘To convalescents, the 
Conversation of judicious friends is highly beneficial, 
and on this account they are gradually introduced ito 
the rational parts of the tamily. ‘Luey are also aiiowed to 
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sit up tillit is the usual time of the family to go to 
rest. 

The means of writing are often withheld from the pa- 
tient, as it would only tend to produce continual essays 
on his peculiar delusions, and rivet his errors more firmly 
in hismind. Such an indulgence, however, is occasion= 
ally admitted, and the following is an extract from the 
poem of a young woman, who while composing 4t was 
labouring under a considerable degree of active mania. 


Address to Melancholy. 
Spirit of Darkness! from yon lonely shade, 
Where fade the virgin roses of the spring ; 
Spirit of Darkness! hear thy favorite maid 
To sorrow’s harp her wildest anthem sing. 


Ah! how has love despoiled my earliest bloom! 
And flung my charms as to the wintry wind ; 

Oh! how has love hung o’er my trophied tomb, 
The spoils of genius aad the wreck of mind, 


High rides the moon the silent heavens along, 
Thick fall the dews of midnight o’er the ground, 
Soft steals the lover when the morning song 
Of wakened warblers through the woods resound. 


Hail, Melancholy! to yon lonely towers, 
I turn and hail thy time-worn turrets mine, 
Where flourish fair the night-shade’s deadly flower, 
And dark and blue the wasting tapers shine. 


© come with me, and hear the song of eve, 
Far sweeter, far, than the loud shout of morn, 
List to the pantings of the whispering breeze, 
Dwell on past woes, or sorrows yet unborn, 


The next we shall extract‘is of an opposite description, 
and exhibits a striking instance of another peculiarity of 
insanity: that lunatics, although blind to their own ab- 
surdities, are teelingly alive to those of others, and are 
quite as ready to laugh at them as their more rational 
brethren. A patient afflicted with melancholic and hy- 
pochondriac symptoms, described himself as having 10 
soul. ‘I have neither,” he exclaimed, “ heart, liver, nor 
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lurigs, nor any thing at all in my body, nor a drop of 
blood in my veins ; my bones are all burnt to a cinder,— 
‘T have no brain, and my head is sometimes as hard as 
iron, and sometimes as soft as pudding.” A fellow pa- 
tient, also an hypochondriac, amused himself in versify- 
ing this description, at once’so ludicrous and so affecting, 
in the following lines : 

A miracle, my friends, come view, 

A man (admit his own words true) 

Who lives without a soul ; 
No: liver, lungs, nor heart has he, 


Yet sometimes can as cheerful be 
As if he had the whole. 
His head (take his own word along) 
Now hard as iron, yet, ere long 
Is soft as any jelly: 
All burnt his sinews and his lungs ; 
Of his complaints, not fifty tongues 
Could find enough to tell ye. 


Yet he who paints his likeness here, 
Has just as much himself to fear, 

He’s wrong from top to toe ; 
Ah! friends! pray help us if you can, 
And make us each again a man, 

That we from hence may go. 

The following case is extremely curious. A young 
woman who,was employed as a domestic servant by the 
father of the relater, when he was a boy, became insane, 
and at length sunk into a state of perfect idiocy. In this 
condition she remained for several years, when she was 
attacked by a typhus fever, and the relater, having prac- 
ticed some time, attended her. He was surprized to ob- 
serve, as the fever advanced, a developement of her men- 
tal powers. During that period of the fever, when 
others were delirious, the patient was entirely rational, 
She recognized in the face of her medical attendant the 
son of her old master, whom ‘she had known so many 
years before; and she related many circumstances res 
cepting his family and others which had happened to 
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herself in her early days. But alas! it was onlya gleam 
of reason. As the fever abated, clouds again enveloped 
the mind : she sunk into her former deplorable state, and 
remained in it till her death, which happened a few 
years afterwards. Of 79 patients it appears that 
12 went mad from disappointed affections 
2 from epilepsey 
49 from constitutional causes 
8 from failure in business 
4 from hereditary disposition to madness 
2 from injury of the skull 
1 from mercury 
1 from parturition. 

Such, Sir, isan imperfect, but I trust not, uninteresting 
outline of an establishment which does credit to the hu- 
manity of the age, and more particularly to the benevo- 
lent and philanthropic class of Christians, under whose 
superintendance it has been supported. Should the 
present communication be regarded as worthy of inser- 
tion, you may expect from me at an early opportunity afew 
general and impartial observations on the usual treatment of 
sanity, and some useful suggestions to the legislature, 
to families, and the charitable world, on the discipline and 
management of private and public mad-houses. 

I am, Sir, yours, very respectfully, 
York, Aug. 4th, 1814. A FRIEND. 


——~P 








The following Epitaph, written by a Gentleman who ordered a 
Dial to be placed over his Grave. 
No marble pomp, no monumental praise, 
My tomb this dial—epitaph, these lays; 
Pride and low mouldering clay but ill agree; 
Death levels me to beggars, kings to me. 
Alive, instruction was my work each day ; 
Dead, I persist instruction to convey— 
Here, reader, mark (perhaps now in thy prime) 
The stealing steps of never-stauding Time : 
Thou’ lt be what I am; catch the present hour; 
Employ that well, for that’s within thy power, 
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ORIGINAL JEUX’ D’ESPRITS.. 


A Word of Advice to aonce ingenious Writer of Plays. 
If not firmly resolved, GrorGe, damnation to merit, 
In your water put /ess, and your pieces more Spirit. 
Juniper Hall. A CorpiaL FRIEND. 
—_—— 


Suggested by the two last Lines of a Protogue to Hocus Pocus. 


Hear what an Author-MANAGER may say, 
But don’t depend on’t ;— 

For, though damn’'d out and out his stupid play, 
Still there’s no end on’t.. 


Hint Corner. Fupae. 





A Remedy against Hissing. 
On the first night of Hocus the pit running riot, 
Georce swore that, in future, he'd keep the folks quiet, 
As good as his word, now, all’s still as a mouse, 
And the piece is perform’d to an orderly house. 


Paper Buildings. Two Box. 


On the Grand Jubilee. 


For the eye, not the stomach, 
This was a grand treat ; 

There was plenty—to look at, 
But nothing—to eat;. 


The two Congreves. 


The Congreve of a former age 
Fill’d many a sheet with wit, 
In lieu whereof, our modern sage, 

With gunpowder fills it : 


Thus while, the works ef one endure 

As-long as things have names, . 
T’other’s are only made to be 
Committed to the flames ! 





Original Jeux d Esprits. 


—,the famous Fire-eater 
of Bond-street. 


While lovers, hov’ring round her with desire, 
May without metaphor become on fire, 

She, the fair, fervent, creature, in her turn, 
May for her lovers well be said to burn: 

How happy he, that weds this fiery dame, 

To have—what so few have—a constant flame ! 





On Mademoiselle 





On the same. 


To take this fair lady for better for worse, 
Might be dang’rous—pr’ythee don’t scoff ; 

Since being so combustible, Sir—a mere spark 
Might make such a mistress go aff. 


On his Royal Highness the Duke of C————'s intended 
Marriage. 


This pious prince, with David’s qualms, 
Shews his devotion to the a/tar ; 

And, join’d unto the Queen of Salms, 
Will doubtless make a royal Psalter. 





To Johannah Southcott, on her reported Pregnancye 


A “ pious fraud,” you know’s, no sin, 
So pray, prepare your /ying-in ; 

And thou’rt a shrewd, old jade, I swear, 
If thou can’st bring the thing to bear ! 


ee 








On the Report of a Coal-merchant paying his Addresses te 


the French Female Fire-eater. 


Should this coalman wed this jewel, 
As should seem his courtship’s aim; 

She'll bring fire to his fuel— 

He'll bring fuel to her flame. 
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STOCK GAMBLERS. 


-_----—-__--_ 


Srr, 
Tue proceedings against Lord Cochrane, both judi- 


cial and parliamentary, have been defended by the par. 
tizans of government, upon the necessity of holding up a 
great delinquent as a public example, and of pronouncing 
what are the provisions of the law with regard to of: 
fences of that description. It is certainly the boast of this 
country, that neither station, nor title, nor wealth, can 
shield its possessor from the jurisdiction of the courts; 
but whether, like many other boasts, this vaunting springs 
from presumptuous ignorance rather than from esta- 
blished practice, I shall not pretend to determine. It is 
enough for my purpose that the principle is recognised, 
and that the inference can be fairly deduced that no crimes 
“an escape punishment unless they escape detection. 

In the case of Lord Cochrane, the King’s Bench de- 
clared what was the penalty of the law upon fraudulent 
transactions: and the House of Commons, following up 
the decision of the court of King’s Bench, proceeded to 
vindicate its own character by excluding from its body 
a man who had been found guilty of a crime which in- 
volved an infamous punishment. Whether the sentence of 
the court was disproportionate to the offence, or whether 
the House of Commons exhibited more fastidiousness 
than virtue, are questions which still divide the judgment 
of the public, and which can never be answered so as to 
coinprehend the views ofall parties. But there is a con- 
clusion deducible from the whole transaction which 
spontaneously presents itself to every mind, and which 
does so, because founded upon the consonancy of ab- 
stract justice to the innate sentiments of rectitude ime 
planted in us. If Lord Cochrane was justly convicted, 
and justly punished, then the offence is of that nature 
which demands a similar punishment whenever, or by 
Whomsoever committed. ‘The law speaks oniy to be 
obeyed, and never speaks but when it can enforce obedi- 
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ence. No one will attempt the disgusting sophistry of 
maintaining that the station or political connexion of an 
individual should operate to his benefit when he stands 
accused of a notorious delinquency. 

These premises being admitted, we may expect a 
curious proceeding in the House of Commons next session. 
A member of that assembly, a ministerial member too, 
one who lately filled the high situation of Chairman of 
the East India Company, aye, and a modern saint, a 
promoter of bible societies, and a sanctimonious ex- 
pounder of the gospel, has within these few days been 
guilty of a gross breach of honor in a gambling specula- 
tion. It would have been a nice point of casuistry to 
determine the relative degrees of guilt between Lord 
Cochrane aud Mr. R. Thornton, supposing, for the 
sake of argument, the former to be guilty of the alleged 
crime. In both, the dignity of asenator, and the honor 
ofagentleman, were contaminated by the practice of 
mean arts to acquire money; and though, perhaps, there 
may exist no legal means of visiting upon the latter that 
sort of punishment which would await a breach of con- 
tract in any other case, yet the moral delinquency is the 
same; for in both cases, positive injury is committed. 
The turpitude of the one is indeed greater than that of 
the otver, because, as a gambling contract, it is not cog 
nizable in a court of law, and becomes therefore more im- 
mediately a principle of honor in the individual to be spon- 
taneously just where he knows he cannot be so compul- 
sortiy. Upon the faith of such spontaneous justice de- 
pends the security of all similar transactions, and howe- 
ver much a rigid moralist may condemn obligation which 
have no sanction in morals, nor apy guarantee in 
law, yet, he who undertakes them cannot be relieved 
from his responsibility in fore conscientia. ‘The baseness, 
consequently, of deception in contracts of this kind, has 
been visited with a degree of opprobrium and indignation 
Propoitionate to its immunity frou all other penalties. 
But how will government and parliament act in thiscase ? 
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Will the former stil! continue the delinquent in his situay 
tion as Marshal of the Admiralty? and will the latter de- 
cide that a gambler, who speculates beyond his means, 
and incurs at once the disgrace of avarice and falsehood, 
is, notwithstanding, a fit and worthy person to sit among 
them, merely because the verdict of a jury has not res 
corded his offence? For the sake of their own consise 
tency, for the sake of public opinion, for the sake of 
their own feelings, they surely must express their cen- 
sure of such conduct in one of their members. It has 
been triumphantly urged by the friends of Lord Coch- 
rane that had he been a ministerial member he would 
have been equally shielded from judicial and parliamen- 
tary enquiry: I hope this is the language of resentment; 
but if the notorious transaction I now allude to is suffered 
to slumber, or is carefully suppressed, should it be agitated 
by some independent member, there will be too much 
reason to conclude that it is the language of truth. Nei- 
ther rank nor political connexion, however, should in- 
terpose between a culprit and the award of justice. 
I remain, Sir, &c. 
T. B. 
P. S. At the moment of writing this, I perceive by 
a paragraph in the Morning Chronicle that Mr. R.Thorne 
ton has left the country, It is understood, however, that 
he sold his magnificent library, pictures, and other pro- 
perty before he went. It is said he gained 50,000/. by 
lis gambling speculations in the stocks last year. It was 
too little, however, for the boundless love of magnificence 
that characterised him. Like a certain great personage, 
he was childishly fond of gaudy splendor, but did not 
happen to possess the same meansjof gratifying it. His 
hbrary at Clapham, where he had a villa, is built on @ 
Greek design, given him by Sir W. Gell. H's books, 
which he never opened, were bound in the most costly 
manner. Ile was delighted with their backs. It may 
be remembered by your readers that when he entertain- 
ed the Queen at his villa, his display of exotic plants was 
unrivalled, His flight only imposes an additional ne 
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cessity of expulsion, for I suppose ministers will hardly 
be so shameless as to move a new writ, he having accepte 
ed the Children Hundreds, Severe, impartial, inflexible 
justice in his case can alone justify the proceedings 
against Lord Cochrane.—As he has always been the ready 
tool of ministers, there will be nothing novel in their 
desertion of him, now he can no longer serve them. 








THEATRICAL EPISTLE, 
From an Itinerant Pluyer to his Friend, describing his 
Country Excursion, 





Dear ‘l'om, 

To let you into Secrets worth Knowing, my last Trip to 
Scarborough afforded me a fair opportunity of turning 
Dramatist, and obtained me some small portion of Noto- 
‘riety; the Critic called me the Child of Nature, and I 
was said to have merited the appellation of a Humourist. 
I afterwards sustained a principal character in Love, Law, 
and Physic, and the Wedding Ring and assisted in Tame- 
wg cfa Shrew, by means of Matrimony. But this proved 
nothing better than a Tragedy Rehearsed; for notwith- 
standing we lived as Man and Wife, it turned out before 
the Honey Moon was consummated, that she was the 
Wife of two Husbands; of course there was the Devil to 
Pay, although you, perhaps, may think it, Much Ado 
about Nothing. Butas Every one has his Fault, I deter- 
mined to leave her, like a Choleric Man, in spite of her 
sighing Heigho for a Husband, without calling in the 
Village Lawyer, or any one to Hear both Sides; and as 
Love laxghs at Locksmiths, broke open the door, and per- 
formed the part of a Runaway. 

After this Duplicity on the part of my wife, and re- 
garding such Cabal and Love as the mere Follies of a Day, 
L turned Doctor and Apothecary and Deaf Lover, forming 
strong resolutions, while thus a Prisoner at large, to fol- 
low the advice of My Grandmother, who always said to 
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me, Look before you leap, and be sure to Anow your own 
Mind. Being reduced, however, by this Chapter of Acci- 
dents, to the Manager's last Kick, it was soon with 
me Who wants a Guinea, and Turn Out soon followed a 
House to be Sold. Indeed it might have truly been said 
that I was the Manager in Distress, which, to tell you 
another Secret, brought on the Blue Devils, and I ap. 
peared to be in a complete Doldrum, insomuch, that [ 
even contemplated Suicide, had not a Recruiting Officer 
prevented it by taking me to see a Review at Hartford 
Bridge. 

It was here I saw the World in a Village, and entered 
into a new Speculation, by persouating the Heir at Law 
to the Votary of Wealth; by which stratagem, Knave or 
not, 1 had nearly succeeded in eloping with an Heiress, 
but for the sudden interposition of the Man of the World, 
her Guardian, assisted by the’ Miller and his Men, who stop- 
ped us at the Turnpike Gate. 1 considered myself now 
completely in the Road to Ruin; but favoured by the 
darkness of the Midnight Hour, which was certainly 
Darkness Visible, 1 escaped to a Woodman’s Hut, and 
next morning, Just in Time, commenced my Journey to 
London in the Stuge Coach, to devise Ways and Means 
for Raising the Wind, but not as a Provoked Husband, 
Fortune's Frolic having deprived me of my intended, but 
now, Mourning Bride. 

My fellow travellers were a Fair Quaker of Deal, a Be- 
nevolent Tar, a Citizen,a Poor Gentleman, and a Monk. 
The citizen seemed contriving How to grow rich, and was 
very careful of a small Jron Chest. The benevolent tar 
and the monk were emblems of False and True; and as 
I looked in the face of the fair Quaker, I could not but 
conclude that she was thinking more of the Way to get 
married, than of those about her; for notwithstanding 
I by no means conceived her to be a Romp, yet her 
beautiful eyes seemed alternately to say She would and 
she would not; and you need not be informed, Tom, that 
Seeing is believing. The poor gentleman who was al 
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attentive, yeta silent observer of all that passed, re- 
minded me of Days of Yore, though his countenance 
indicated that he wanted a Cure for the Heart Ache; 
while the spare form and lank visage of the monk had 
the appearance of the Castle Spectre, and I very naturally 
concluded that many a Tale of Mystery lay hid in the 
Secret Mine of his dark bosom, which was perhaps burn- 
ing with all the rage of Revenge. 

[ was awoke from these T’rances of Nourjahad, as the 
coach stopped opposite the Haunted Tower, by the pres 
sing solicitations of an interesting Country Girl, (who 
was a Sailor’s Daughter,) in behalf of a Distressed Mother. 
The benevolent tar emptied his Purse—the monk gave 
her his benediction,—the fair Quaker a tear or two—the 
citizen some sage advice she was not capable of follow- 
ing, which is too often the Way of the World,—and the 
poor gentleman administered Sighs, those envoys of the 
heart which he would fain have repressed, and which be- 
spoke him a Man of Ten Thousand. 

The company here separated—I took up my abode in 
the First Floor of a Boarding House, resolving to adopt 
Cheap Living, as our theatre is not yet opened. And as I 
am not certain but you will set all this down as the Lie 
of the Day, or consider me as acting the part of LHarle- 
lequin Hoax, 1 shall, without wasting any more Christian 
ink, subscribe myself, Dear Tom, Yours truly, 


Aug. 28, 1814. J. P. 
—=_=EE_____ 


JUNIUS. 


Sir, 
Tis enquiry into the author of Junius has, in all pro- 


bability, excited more discussion, and a greater waste of 
time and paper than any other subject merely literary, 
which has come before the public within the last fifteen 
years. Pamphlets without number have been lately 
circulated by a multitude of authors, who appear to have 
every requisite for the discovery of Junius, but a 
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knowledge of his writings; the magazines have been oce 
cupied for the last twelve months with a great variety of 
desultory correspondence on various parts of the contro- 
versy ; and the more portly publications of Boyd, Almon, 
Chalmers, Woodfall, and tue Editor of Glover, have be- 
come the necessary furniture of every library. 

Before I arrive at the principal object of my letter, 
permit me to hazard a few observations on three of the 
most prominent publications that have lately appeared on 
the subject. Mr. Roche is firmly convinced that Burke 
and Junius may be indentified through the medium of 
their style, though the general character of their diction, 
their imagery, and their modes of reasoning, are diame- 
trically opposite; and the casual coincidences of thought 
or expression are suchas one of these writers might easi- 
ly or inadvertently adopt after reading the other. The 
style of Glover approaches nearer to that of Junius, but 
is uniformly destitute of the spirit and the animation of 
tlie celebrated satirist, and contains no licentious pecu- 
liarities of expression, no verba ardentia, no exquisite fe- 
licities of diction, which, when they occur in public pa- 
pers, and in private letters written before those papers 
were published, are decisive of identity. Of Mrs. Olivia 
Wilmot Serres, and her life of Junius, it is impossible to 
speak without mingled feelings of derision and indigna- 
tion. Itappears that this lady was so fortunate as to 
discover in an old book, which had been tessing up and 
down in various parts of her house, dirtied and neglected, 
several memoranda, proving beyond the possibility of 
contradiction that her uncle was the identical Junius. 
These memoranda are of this description :—“ Sent J -n-s.” 
Now, either Dr. Wilmot supposed his memoranda to be 
private, or he did not: if he did, of what use were the 
blanks in his mode of noting down J—s and J-n-s; and 
ithe did not, how happens it that he should make his 
itand conveniently clear that the word 
Junius should peep through the erasure, while the rest of 
the memorandum is involved in impenetrable obscurity: 


} 
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On this solitary evidence, however, does this discreet 
and modest lady come forward with two pompous octa- 
voes, abounding with nothing but vapid remarks, and 
uninteresting letters, which tend to a conclusion directly 
opposite to that she wishes to draw, and entitles it ** The 
Life of Junius.” In one respect certainly she must be 
pitied—her bookseller’s bill will be the severe and ap- 
propriate punishment of her fault, 

It appears to me, Mr, Editor, that much superfluous 
dispute might have been spared on this subject had the 
following propositions, which seem unsusceptible of ob- 
jection, been once admitted. If it can be proved that 
in the private letters ofa particular individual addressed 
to various correspondents, and on various occasions, the 
same turns of thought, the same allusions, the same com- 
bination of singular and arbitrary phrases ; the same 
grammatical mistakes, and the same senteuces similarly 
connected, are to be found, as characterize a long series 
of correspondence with a particular individual: if these 
detached letters be published, before the series addressed 
to one individual, who can testify the dates of both, but 
Were written about the same period; the writer of one 
must be the writer of the other. If, for instance, it can 
be proved that a writer A. in confidential correspondence 
with B. transmits him in 1772, a letter agreeing not only 
all its political sentiments, but in its eccentricities of 
thought, in singularities of phrase and of allusion; and 
contains a series of sentences, almost precisely the same, 
with another letter sent by him to B. in the subsequent 
year: A. must be supposed a priort; in the absence of 
all other evidence, and even in opposition to the external 
evidence in favor of avy other claimant, as the writer of 
both letters. 

If these propositions he admitted it is obvious that all 
enquiry into the claims of any other candidate till those 
of General Lee be finally determined must be as nugatory 
us itis unjust. ‘he style of the private letters of Lee, 
written before the publication of Junius, not only reminds 
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us strongly of his polished and labored writings, but 

agrees still more exactly with that of his private letters 

to Woodfall, Llow is it possible that any individual but 

Junius himself could write, in the year 1707, with so 

perfectly resemblance to his own style and praseology, 

as is exhibited in the second of the following extracts, 
From the Letters of Junius. 

“When the constitution is openly invaded: when the first 
original right of the people from which all laws derive their 
authority is openly attacked, inferior grievances naturally lose 
their force, and are suffered to pass by without punishment or 
observation.’— Oct. 17th, 1769. 

‘*The same House of Commons who robbed the constituent 
body of their nght of free election, who gave thanks for repeat- 
ed murders, committed at home, and for national infamy in- 
curred abroad, who screened Mansfield, who imprisoned the 
mugistrates of the metropolis for asserting the subject’s right 
to the protection of the laws, who erazed a judicial record, and 
caused all the proceedings in a criminal suit to be superseded, 
&e. Ke.” —Oct. Sth, 1770. 

** When the guards are called forth to murder their fellow 
subjects it is not by the ostensible advice of Lord Mansfield. 
That odious office his prudence tells him is better Jeft to such 
men as Gower, and Weymouth, Barrington, and Grafton. 
lord Hillsborough wisely confines his firmness to the distant 
Americaus.’’—OQOct. 5th, 1771. 

*“The mistakes of Lord Granby in public conduct did not 
arise either from want of sentiment or from want of judgment, 
butin geueral from the difficulty of saying no tothe bad people 
who surrounded him."’—Jlarch 3d, 1769. 

From ihe Letters of General Lee. 

“Is not every one of your boasted laws trampled upon or 
eluded, Is not perjury, desolation, and murder, encouraged, 
aud rewarded with the national money? Are not your magis- 
trates from the sole merit of being declared enemies to the law 
become factious partizans ? It is not the choice of your people 
in their represeiitatives treated with contempt and annulled ? Are 
not your citizeus massacred in the public streets, and in the 
arms of their houshold gods, by the military, and the military 
thanked for their friendly alertness ? 


Ii these things are borne with by the people who possess sen- 
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timents of liberty we have lost the meaning of words. Such, 
my dear Lord, is the language of these people, and itis fortu- 
nate for me that they are ignorant of the state of our Americau 
politics. They can have no idea of our carrying our abominations 
so far as to disfranchise three millions of people of all the rights 
of men for the gratificatien of the revenge of a blustering, knav- 
vish secretary, and a scoundrel attorney-geueral, an Hillsbo- 
rough and a Barnard.’ —( Lee's Letters (o Lord Thanet.) ‘* As 
to the army that served in Germany it is true that they have 
not been so very grossly treated as the Americans. There 
were moments when Lord Granby would not cede to our gra- 
cious* secretary at war. There were moments when as ourt 
ingenious court termed it, he was obstinate and impracticable ; 
that is, there were moimeuts when he insisted upon some regard 
being paid to those who had deserved of their country. But 
these moments occurred but too seldoin. The facility and com- 
pliance to the wickedness of the court preponderated over his 
natural love of justice. In short, the patronage of the army 
was left toa Barrington, by whom valonr, sense, and integrity, 
must naturally be proscribed as he must suspect that no man 
can possess them without being an enemy to those contraries 
which are the undisputed attributes of his lordship.” (Lee's 
Military Conversation, written in 1767). 

There is scarcely a peculiarity of sentiment or expres- 
sion in the writings of Junius that may not be traced in 
those of Lee. While the published productions of both 
are highly polished, and display the same examples of 
rhetorical skill, their private letters abound in the same 
vulgarities, the same violation of grammar, the same ad- 
jurations, and similar witticisms. The body of the people, 
the size of the understanding, and similar phrases; 
are common to both. An attempt at punning, in 
which the name of Cato is coupled with the word 
Macaroni, occurs in the private letters of Lee and in 
those of Junius. They both refer in language nearly 
identical and on the same occasion to the sentiment of 
Seneca, that a great man struggling with adversity is a 


* This use of the ironical adjective is almost peculiar to Jonius, and 
Lee's opinion of Lord Granby bears a singular coincidence with that ex- 
Pressed Ly Junius in his letter to the kiog. 
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sight worthy of the gods. The grammatical errors, and 
peculiarities of Lee, and the mode adopted by Junius of 
combining the adverb with the adjective, are observable 
in the private correspondence of Lee, previous to the 
appearance of Junius under any signature. The lan- 
guage and metaphors of Junius are those of a soldier. 
Deserters, sieges, lines of cireumvallation, masked bat- 
teries, dykes, summer quarters, outposts, and detach. 
ments, supply the materials of lis allusions, and his si- 
milies. General Lee himself served under Lord Town. 
send, and says of him, “ This man who served or ragher 
disserved under General Wolfe, 1s loaded with the highest 
preferment and the greatest honors;” and Junius, in the 
failhful monitor, (See Woodfall’s edition, says, ‘1 have 
served under one Lord ‘Townsend, and been forty times 
promised to be served by the other.’ Can any proof be 
more decisive that Junius was a soldier than this decla- 
ration ? 

But as if to preclude the possibility of doubt respect- 
ing the identity of Lee aud Junius, Paterson the go- 
vernor of the island of St. John, Newfoundland, acknow- 
ledges in November 1772, the receipt of a letter from 
Lee, advises him to take possession of his estate at that 
place, and thus addresses him, ** You will find your gall- 
bladder decrease in size very much, without writing 
strictures on any thing or even abusing a king, or a Bar- 
rington.” Now it appears from the testimony of Mr. 
Woodfall, that Junius transmitted to tbe Advertiser an at- 
tack upon the King and Lord Barrington at the beginning 
of the year 1772, under the signature of J eteran, so that 
Lee is Veteran, and Veteran is Junius. 

The observations I have thus advanced wil! be suffi- 
cient to excite the candid enquiry of the impartial meni- 
bers of the literary community; and I shall therefore 
reserve my observations upon the other parts of the evi- 
dence, and more particularly upon the identity of the 
liaud-writing, to anotier opportunity, 

ALPHA, 
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THe indignant good sense of the people of England 
seems at length to be awakened by the boldness and ex- 
teut of the impositions by which its feelings are insult- 
ed and its simplicity defrauded. The Keverend Mr, 
Tozer has been compelled by the expression of popu- 
lar resentment to close his sanctum sanctorum till the 
20th of October, the day appointed for the accouchment 
of the prophetess, and has resigned for a few weeks the 
honours of the pulpit in expectation of the genial de- 
lights of gin and caudle. When we formerly expressed 
our opinion of the urgent obligation imposed on the ma- 
gistracy to repress the exhibition of the gross and infa- 
mous nuisances which assail the ear, and offend the eye, 
on the subject of Joanna’s pregnancy, we were inclined 
to pity, her as the victim of Junacy rather than as the 
@eliberate perpetrator of secret fraud and licentious cri- 
minality. Buta circumstance has just transpired which 
piaces her character in a widely different point of view. 
She now appears in all the deformity of a female con- 
verting the shameful result of her profligate habits into 
the means of extending the delusion of her votaries, or 
practising the arts of lasciviousness with the intention of 
giving to the world a proof of her infailibility. She 
either unwillingly becomes pregnant from repeated inter 
course with map, aud is endeavouring by falsehood and 
posture to conceal her shame, or las positively pre- 
meditated the event which has occurred, and had re- 
course to the best method of effecting it. ‘The fact to which 
we allude is, the publication ofa letter from Dr. Richard 
Reece, containing a copy of her register, by which it 
appears she is sixty-five years of age, and a statement 
that he has himself examined her, and that she is preg- 
nant! He declares that he thinks, in a professioual 
point of view, it an extraordinary case, but of course re- 
yards her as an impostor. ‘That this is only a_ solitary 
example of ber cunning out of many others which have 
occurred in the progress of along and singular career, 
the following narrative will evince: 

In the year 1790 Joanna was employed as a work woman at an 
upholsterer’s shop in Exeter, the shopkeeper being a Methodist, 
his shop was frequently visited by ministers of the same persua- 
Sion ; and Joanna Nouthcott, possessing what they termed a se- 
rious turn of mind, did not pass unnoticed. She had frequent 
discussions in the shop with these ministers, and was regarded 
asa prodigy. Indeed, so much was she sensible of her own 1m- 
portance and superiority, that with theaid efa few dreants, 
VOL. VAIL HoH 
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and some extraordinary visions, she began to think herself t- 
spired, Butwhat contirmed her im this belief, was the realiza- 
tion of a cireumstance which she had been forwarned of ina vision 
—it was the miraculous seal. One morning, in sweeping out 
the shop (it isnot stated whether or not she had a miraculous 
broom,) she found a seal, with the initials I. S.: this could not 
possible mean any other person than Joanna Southcott. From 
this moment she bid adiew to the shop, and commenced a pro- 
phetess. In her first prophecies, she states that in 1792 she 
was visited by the Lord, who promised to enter imto an evers 
lasting covenant with her, and told her that a vision would be 
shown toher in thevight. It accordingly appeared, sometimes 
m the shape of a cup, then like a cat, which she kicked to 
pieces, but was very uneasy, until she was told that it was no- 
thing more than the tricks of Satan with a view to torment her. 
On the appearance of her first prophecies, the Methodist prea- 
chers, already adverted to, endeavoured to convince her of the 
diabolical wature of her attempts ; and attributing their origin 
to Satan himself. She then appointed an interview with as 
many as might choose to attend, 1 order to put the question 
to rest. The day arrived; the discussion was warm; and she 
adopted the argumentum ad hominem with such effect, that it 
termninated in the following valuable document subscribed to by 
all parties present : 

** 1, Joanna Southcott, am clearly convinced that my calling 
18 of God, and my writings are indited by his spirit, as it is 1m- 
possible for any spirit but an all-wise God that is wondrous in 
workings, wondrous m wisdom, wondieus in power, wondrous 
iutrath, could have brought round such mysteries, so full of 
treth, asis in my writings; so Lam clear in whom I have believ- 
ed, thatall wy writings came from the spirit of the most high God. 

JOANNA Soutucott.” 

Signed in the presence of 58 persons (including the Me- 

thodist preachers) who assented to the truth of the state- 
ment, 


From this period her converts increased surprisingly, So that 
she could not furnish seals sufficient to answer all demands. 
The sealed papess contain a text of Seripture (not uniformly the 
saine) promissory of beatitude hereafter, staunped with the 
seal foand in the upholsterer’s shop. ‘Lhe sealed person is for- 
biddeu to open the paper, lest the charm should be destroyed. 
Vhat money has been eiven for these passports to Heaven, 
1 do positively assert, but they are publicly or openly sold, 
Lam hot prepared to affirm. Tho-e who would wish to forny 
4 opinion of Joanna Seuthcott from her writings, need only 
purchase a Is. Gd. number from Mr, Sharp, the engraver, or 
Mr. Vozer, one of her preachers,) of the Westminster-road, 
t» be fully perswacded that she either deserves to be flogved at 
a Cart’s tuil, or sent to Bedlam. Her Seven Days’ Dialogues 
with Satan, | have been at the pains to epitomise; but it is 
re ally too blasphemons to submit to vour readers. 

Nhe three leadivg preachers were Mr, Carpenter (whe 
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preaches at the ‘“‘ House of God,’ Newington Butts) Mr. S. P. 
Koley (said to be a relation to Lord Foley) and Mr Tozer; the 
former (Mr. Carpenter) has seceded from his mistress, and after- 
wards employeda young man to see visions for him, on his ewn 
account, but previded for by one of his flock, The two latter 
preachers hold forth in Joanna's interest at a chapel near the 
Surrey Theatre. 

In 1803 she published some remarks on the Church Prayers 
(dictated, as she professes all her writings to be, by the Holy 
Spirit) to which was prefixed au introduction by Mr, Sharp: 
in which he states, (im contirmation of Joanna's doctrine of a 
second redemption of mankind by her means) that in conse- 
quence of the purity of the Church Prayers, England would be 
the first redeemed, aud then the whole world, by means of 
Joanua’s writings. —He gave it as his opinon, that the grand 
work of sealing might end about the 12th of January, 1804, 
We are now arrived at July 1814, and sealing still goes on, 
which proves Mr. Sharp no prophet, whatever Joanna may be. 
He asserts, that by reading her writrngs, aud comparing them 
with the 12th chapter of Revelations, her character will be 
found at the tirst verse. 1 have read and compared her writings 
with the first verse of the 12th of Rev. which runs thus :—* And 
there appeared a great wonder in Heaven; a woman clothed 
with the Suu, and the Moon under her feet, aud upon her head 
a crown of twelve stars :’ but | really cannot perceive its ap- 
plicability to Joanna Southcott. | have known it apphed to 
the Virgin Mary, but how does it apply to the Virgin Joanwa ? 
With respect to the wouder being seen m Heaven, Lam convine- 
ed Joanna was never seen there, nor do 4d think she ever will 
be, unless she repent heartily of her practices. How far her 
«clothing may resemble the sun, I know not, asl never was 
honoured witha sight of her ladysinp ; but 1 must deny thut. 
the moon was ever ut her feet, an (antipodean moon excepted,) 
howsoever it might affect her head. 4n the Sth verse of the 
ame chapter (for the whole of the chapter relates to the same 
woman,) it states that she is delivered of a male child, who is 
“‘to rule all mations witha rod of iron.” This text, no doubt, 
very aptly comcides with the Véergin Joanna’s pregnancy at 
this moment, and next Octeber, we are told, the promised 
Shiloh is expected. What an age do welivein! The 6th verse 
states that the woman fled inte the wilderness, where she should 
be fed u thousand, two hundred, and three score days, in a 
place provided by God. She is then stated to have two eagle's 
wiugs given her to aid her flight to the wilderness, whilst Saten 
stands ready to swallow up her child. Bat as these things do 
net happen until after her accowchement, next October must 
decide the trath of its application! But it appears that Mr. 
Tover has either sworn, or is ready to swear, that Joanna isa 
Virgin ! Far be it from the to impeach the chastity of a maiden 
near 70 years of age! Doubtless Mr, Vozer has not acted the 
part of the ewnuch with Miss Southcott, and been the guardian 
of her chambet from the years of her discretion to the present 
period, Admitting, however, for the sake of argument, that ashe 
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never had a private conference with a human gentleman, 
Mr. Tozer appears to forget that we have her.own account in 
writing ofsevenday’s dialogues, held with his Satanic Majesty, 
and who knows, who knows, | say, but that at this very mo- 
ment there is a Devil’s imp in embryo!—I must coufess that 
this is much more probable than the blasphemous tales which 
herself and followers are endeavouring to impose upon the cre- 
dulity of the illiterate and unenlightened of the present day, 
With regard to the doctrines of Joanna Southcott, it is no 
very easy matter to arrive at a knowledge of them. ‘They are 
not to be found iv her works; for they are all of a prophetic, 
mysterious, ambiguous, blasphemous, or illiterate description, 
All that I have been able to collect from her preachers or ad- 
mires, relates to a second redemption of mankind, through the 
medium of her writings and deeds ; that her coming is called 
the Second Advent; that when the number of her followers 
amounts to (we believe) 300,000, then the objects of her mis- 
sion will be for the most part accomplished—then all who admit 
the truth of her writings will be blessed, and those who deny 
them condemned to everlasting torment. She also asserts that 
the salvation of mankind would not be complete without a se- 
‘cond redemption wrought.in her person, How far the Chris- 
tian religion is to be disturbed, and how far we are patiently 
to submit to betold, that the sufierings of Jesus Christ weve in- 
-complete in their efiect, is a question for the bench of Bishops 
to decide upon ; but of this I am fully persuaded, that it is the 
duty ofevery individual professing Christianity to havea watch- 
-fal eye over the minds of those of his fellow-creatures who either 
from the aberrations of an uncertain belief, or a natural im- 
becility of intellect, become the victims of an arch-imposing 
hypocrite under the mask of a religionist. But much as this 
female upholsterer may be deserving of execration, much more 
do I deprecate the conduct of those who, possessed of some 
pretensions to common sense (and J am told she has some fol- 
lowers of this description), who having education, reputation, 
and property, lend their hands to strengthen a belief in this 
most scandalous of blasphemies, or the most ignorant of su- 
perstitions, when it ought to be their pride and ambition to 
detect unposition, ta expase fallacy, and to support the long 
established and enlightened doctrines of the primitive faith, 
whenever, wherever, aod by whomsoever it may be menaced 
or attacked, I do not mean to assert that Christianity is likely 
to be endangered by sucha pitiable creature as, Joanna South- 
cott; but is it nothing that the human intellect should be de- 
graced in the persons of some thousands of followers which | am 
told she boasts of? Is it nothing, at a time when measures are 
adopting against the African Slave trade, to submit to the 
rising progress of a still more lamentable slavery at home,---@ 
“slavery which euchains the haman mind, perverts the best of 
religions, and _ stifles the. noblest pursuits of nature, aod 
most laudable efforts of human action ?-—Is it nothing, Sits t0 
witness all this, and that at atime too when every effort 16 
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making throughout every nation in the world, to circulate 
that Bible, the authenticity of which is now to be questioned, 
‘and absolutely quoted to its perversion, whilst the infidel is 
‘furnished with additional arguments to treat the doctrines of 
Christianity with contempt. A. R, 
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Haymarket Theatre.—Since our last two . novelties have 
been produced at this theatre, which still continue to be per- 
formed. ‘The first came out on Friday, the 12th, and was 
entiled ‘An anomalous, mutiloquacious, luadicro-mugico, 
absurdo-ratiocinatico, pantominical entertainment, yclept Dr. 
Hocus Pocus, or, Harlequin Washed White.” The euthir of 
tlis strange medley is George Coleman! Its objects, if it have 
any, we confess is incomprehensible to us, , Without ridiculing 
any thing, it is itself ridiculous, and without wit or humour, 
it aims incessantly at both. The characters are denominated 
in & manner intended to produce a sort of verbal burlesque: 
but the intention alone is visible. For example: “ Dr. Con» 
jurocos, a magician in a bush wig,”’—*‘ Harlequin, squab and 
black.” —* Criboats, an ostler.”—** Soot-ho, ayoung gentlemen 
who cleans chimuies,’—&e, &c. &c. Such foolery es this, 
vulgur as it must be from its facility, ought never to have dis- 
graced the pen of thé author of John Bull. Nor is the dialogue 
any thing superior to these nominal effusions of genius. The 
piece is neither more nor less than a bad pantomime, in which 
some speaking is introduced ; Matthews, who yet limps severely 
from the effect of his accident, plays the part of “ Harlequin 
white and hobbling ;” but, except as it-affords him an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his ivimitable powers of mimicry, the part 
is utterly unworthy of the writer and the actor. Any effect 
that might be Baoddicel by the agility of Matthews is neces- 
sarily impaired, as he cannot walk without the assistance of a 
crutch. On the first: night this was humorously apologised 
for, and the evident incongruity was forgotten in a thing so 
entirely absurd as the whole piece is. A song, called the Royal 
Visitors,” is introduced by Matthews. It is nothing in itself : 
but derives all its power of pleasing, which we allow is great, 
from the astonishing rapidity of utterance with which he reca- 
pitulates the burden of each verse, exhibiting, atonce, no ordi- 
unary volubility and memory, <A few venerable jokes and 
awkward tricks are scattered throughout the piece, and the 
whole jumbled together, constitutes a dramatic performance of 
inconceivable dullness and folly. : 

‘uesday 23d.—Love AND Gout, on ARRIVALs AND MAn- 
B1AGES, (Ist time,)—a Day after the Wedding, and Hocus Pe- 
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cus.—The author of this drama is a Mr. Jamieson, the unsuc- 
cessful writer of several other plays. In a summer theatre, 
rriticism seems to suspend the severity of her office, and be- 
nevoleutly permits dullness to succeed, provided its influence 
be not too narcotic. Mr. Jamieson’s style of writing reminds 
us of the worst extravagancies, the least tolerable absurdities, 
of O'Keefe. All. his broad and unnatural caricatura, his 
insipid witticisms, and whortive puts, have descended upon 
Mr. Jamieson, and to this bequeathed property is added a 
little private estate of his own, Consisting chiefly of vul- 
gir indecorum, grammatical inaccuracy, aad contempt of 
probability. The prospect of future Jucubratious from 
the same pen becomes, therefore, peculiarly delightful. We 
would gently remind hin, however, that burlesque is not hu- 
moar, that manual jocularity is a poor substitute for wit, and 
that a series of facetious blunders will never compensate for 
the absence of plot and character. The meidents of the pre- 
seat play defy analysis. ‘They are so delightfully yambled to- 
gether, that he whocun disentavgle them possesses more sagacity 
than ‘we aspire to. Probability is violated in every scene, All 
the characters are made to kuow each other just as their mu- 
tual acquaintance may happen to suit the convenience ofthe au- 
thor. A private lodging is no more sacred than an hotel: 
whoever kes enters, and whoever enters finds an old friend for 
the first time. It is the same with the drawing-room of a ba- 
ronet. Every thing is free and easy : no impediments, no ob- 
structions : the forms of social life are destroyed or changed at 
‘the will of the writer, and whatever is monstrous and absurd 
thrust upon the scene as the picture of living manners, The 
motley whole is ’yclepdaComspy. In the better times of our 
dramatic history at would have been held too gross and impro- 
able for a farce, and barely tolerated in a pantomime. 

The characters, without novelty, glitter with perpetual efforts 
after it. Matthews plays a gouty lover: aud we;suppose he was 
»9 Gualified, because without it, his lamenes avould have been 
wut of character, Ie has nothing to do bat to hobble about, 
aud that he does wost naturally, Terry represents a patron of 
hteratare ; he is respresented as an egregious fool, and in the 
moral adaptation of things, would ave been a fit patron for 
ouch acamedy as Mr. Jumieson’s, Wewere glad te meet with 
ere oan. We will not jnquire what were the causes 

procuced bis return to the stage: we are happy te see hun 
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there, and think he has muck improved bimself duriog 
his retirement. Mr. Tokely plays a surly Englishman, who 
has travelled to fiud a better country than his own, and refurns 
at last to grumble at it. Stenle as this pieee is, in character 
and sentimeut, this one appeared to us tolerable. good, and Dir. 
Tokely's acting was not without ment. Joves was condemned 
to bustle about in all the fluttering emptiness of a busy. bedy, 
with nothing to provoke a laugh exeept his.own gaiety. .. The 
rest of the characters are more insignificant even than these, The 
performers exerted themselves, and the piece was annaunced 
for repetition witha due mixture of applause and censure, 

Lyceum Theatre.—T he novelties at this theatre have not. been 
very numerous, but they have been successful. On Thursday 
the 4th, an, Operatic Anecdote (we copy the play-bill) called: 
‘“‘ Frederic the Great, or the Heart of a Soldier,” was perform- 
ed. This trifle is not wholly without merit, The incident 
upon which it is founded exhibits the character of the great Fre+ 
derick,in one of its most usual lights, that of eccentric justice ; 
and Mr. Arnold has worked up this incident with a judicious 
attention to stage eflect. We cannot greatly commend the 
spirit of the dialogue, but the general effect of the pieee is 
that the attention of the spectator never languishes, Occasi- 
oually there are gleams .of humour: we only wish they had 
been more frequent. The opera was strongly cast. Liston, who 
played a sleepy centinal, produced no small degree of mirth : 
and Miss Kelly charmed us, as she always does, with that 
sprightly, unaffected, and faithful display of nature which is the 
perfection of acting. Raymond gave all due dignity and pomp to 
the character of Frederic, but Mr. Cooke spoke of warlike ardor 
and heroic. zeal with a countenance so quietly inexpressive, 
that apathy herself might have owned him. The music. of the 
opera is composed by this gentleman. It is pretty. 

Is it the ignorance of the actor, or the author, that so fre- 
quently introduces. the term * old veteran ?”—And why do 
Mr. Cooke and. Mr. Oxberry so often grate upon our ears with 
“it is me,” and “you was.” Mr. Arnold could not write 
‘hus; and his. actors should be taught not to speak so. 

On the 16th, a new comic musical extravaganza, called Hor- 
lequin Howx, or @ Pantomime rehearsed,” was produced, It is 
written by Mr. T. Dibdin, and may therefore be supposed not 
to abound with excellence. Its chief attraction consists in the 
amusing novelty ef exhibiting to the public the presumed 
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economy of a green-room and a rehearsal, and in the pers 
formers calling each other by their respective names. There 
is some whim in this conception, and it may easily be supposed 
that it loses nothing of its original humor in the hends of 
Liston, Miss Kelly, Knight, and Mr, Raymond. Knight re. 
presents the author, whohas a pantomime to offer: Mr. Ray- 
mond the manager: and the other performers represent them- 
selves.. The pentomime is rehearsed, and many ludicrous sj- 
tuations are introduced. Liston vows he will not play Har- 
lequin, and Miss Kelly protests she will not represent a mer- 
maid half seas over. Mr. Raymond, in quality of stage ma- 
nager, endeavours to propitiate them, and the rehearsal com- 
mences. Knight, in the character of Patch, was excellent: 
and we could not but admire the simplicity with which Ray- 
mond suffers himself to be laughed at. To be sure, as he urges 
to Liston, it is for the benefit the concern, and therefore we 
suppose he does not feel concerned about it; but we thought 
it had rather an original effect to see a man laughing so cor- 
dially at satire levelled againsthimself, As a part of the panto- 
mime the procession to St. Paul’s, the sea fiight, the balloon, 
pagoda, temple, &c. are introduced ; and with regard to the 
last two they really convey a very distinct and brilliant resem- 
blance of the originals, Real fire-works are also let off, we 
should fear, to the risk of the building. Upon the whole, it is 
an amusing performance, and continues to draw crowded 
houses, 

We rather suspect an allusion is intended is one pert to our- 
selves, where the porter delivers to Mr. Raymond, the last num- 
ber of a theatrical work, with the ‘ Editor's compliments and 
as he had abused the performances last month, he hoped to be 
favored with a free-admission. We remember something like 
this were it was intimated to us that free admissions were pre- 
sumed to prohibit free opinions, and that in helping to fill vacant 
boxes, that would otherwise be empty, we were to consider our+ 
selves as sent there to praise it, not to pay. That we rejected 
such conditions, our readers need not be told : and if managers 
do indeed cousider the criticism which censures their prejt* 
dices,partiality,or dullness, as abuse, they only prove its yustness 
by their sensibility to its attacks. That liberality in the dis- 
tribution oforders, which looks to a hireling’s applause for its 
reward, deserves only such praise ax a hireling can bestow. 


W. N. Jones, No. 5, Newgate-street, London. 
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